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Shadows and Straws 


business of making a plan seems a very funda- 

mental thing. Logic defends it with ease. 
Reason seeks vainly a method of challenge. To make 
a plan—before beginning anything—what could be 
more direct, more in line with the teachings and tra- 
ditions of the evolution of man? One does not always 
want a plan. The unplanned event teaches us the joy 
of escape from the clock and the calendar, but the lack 
of a plan, in the general scheme of growing, has like- 
wise taught us the dire consequences of our folly. We 
live mostly in an unplanned world. Certain general 
physical characteristics of the earth, such as the sea and 
its harbors, the rivers, the valleys, the arable plains, 
have been the determining factors in the building up 
of what we are pleased to call our civilization. We 
have seized upon these general characteristics as funda- 
mental bases and on them we have builded a good deal 
of our economic philosophy, such as it is. We do not, 
as a race or as a nation, indicate, as yet, any very strong 
tendency to tolerate interference with the rights of men 
to regard natural phenomena and characteristics as ex- 
ploitable areas. It may be oil, or coal; diamonds, or 
gold. Or it may be land for any particular purpose. 
If any discussion of these things is attempted, it is not 
yet likely to receive that distinguished consideration 
which philosophers accord to the social and economic 
aspects of the universe. 

At the moment, for example, we are torn into dis- 
sension and strife by what we regard as the rights of 
“capital” and “labor.” The philosopher who points 
out that “capital” is nothing but labor which has been 
accumulated and stored, gets a scant audience, but this 
fact merely serves to indicate our remarkable propensity 
for dealing with names and not things. We divide 
ourselves into classes over a horde of names, and care 
not a whit for what the names really mean. The fact 
that the control of the world by one class has led to an 
almost cataclysmic situation, is used as a peg upon which 
to hang the theory of class struggle. It is the workers, 
we are told, who are now striving for control, and we 
divide on the issue, although the division is into a large 
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majority against, and a small minority for. The real 
issue is lost to sight. The third party, the man, the 
consumer, the living being dependent upon the earth 
and its resources, passes into insignificance. Over 
Rights we quarrel, while Needs are forgotten. And 
each stage of this sort of strife leaves us worse off than 
before, for hatred flames anew, and the vision that we 
saw through tears and the sacrifice of ten million youth, 
becomes stained and grimed and lost. We are back 
again on the war plain of individual Rights,—which is 
what we call Peace. 

Briefly, and if it is possible to sum up anything in 
general terms, that is the essence of the world struggle. 
It is the Needs of Man against the Rights of Property. 
Yet how to lift the discussion to such a plane, no one 
knows. The city planner, for example, can only give 
to a community that degree of improvement which will 
be permitted by the Rights of Property. It is idle to 
pretend more, only the issue cannot be lifted from its 
environment of class. It divides, at once, on the issue 
of the Ownership of Property, and there it gets stuck. 
Property is one thing—Ownership is another. The 
philosophical answer as to what relation Ownership 
should bear to Property, in the common interest of 
mankind, is the question before us, when we deal or 
attempt to deal with our problems of production and 
distribution. At present we have a form of ownership 
which dictates the control of industry. We have a 
form of ownership which dictates the growth of com- 
munities, the kind of houses that people live in. No 
one in his senses pretends that we are incapable, tech- 
nically and scientifically, of providing better things. 
We cannot provide them, however, because of this 
question of ownership, and because we have assigned to 
that ownership certain rights. Merely to admit these 
things is too great an effort for most men, and it is only 
true that our whole institutionalized life is concen- 
trated upon a denial of these very self-evident facts. 

WHAT TO bo about it is a question of really small 
moment, until we are fairly unanimously convinced 
that something ought to be done about it. We may 
elect to go on as we are. Possibly the system in use 
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is the best one that can be devised. Some think it is. 
Others say that it is not. But the point is that Plan- 
ning, as an art or a science or a business, can proceed 
only over such paths as we have already worn. One 
writer, for example, in his article in this issue, professes 
his faith that city planning can function successfully 
without radically changing our present concept of 
the Rights of Property. This is, in truth, the point 
of departure of those who profess to practice that kind 
of planning. They could not practice at all if they 
began by stating that it would be necessary to upset 
our theories of Ownership and Property, and yet, mark 
you, they quite unconsciously fall back upon such things 
as Zoning, or Excess Condemnation, even though these 
legal interferences with things as they are constitute a 
direct challenge to that concept of the Rights of Prop- 
erty which is most sacred. 

THESE ARE PURELY philosophical reflections. They 
are not offered by way of inciting anybody to do any- 
thing except Think, straightforwardly and honestly 
and fearlessly. There is no hope for any state of 
civilization, except through courageous Thought. But 
in view of the increasing attention that is being given 
to the problems of community growth, this issue of the 
JourNAL is largely given over to a consideration of 
that particular problem. It is an experiment upon 
directing attention toward fundamental things, and 
after a good many years of thinking and reading, it 
hardly seems possible to the writer of these lines that 
any more fundamental problem confronts us than that 
of how to use land in the common interest. City Plan- 
ning has lifted us a step on the way, even though its 
results have been meager and for the most part barren. 
It is a puny infant among the vocations—it is not even 
a profession—it is very, very far from being a science— 
it is, in reality, nothing more than a sub-conscious 
challenge to things as they are and have been. But 
it is full of promise, for it is helping to direct attention 
to the follies in which we have been engaged. The 
dangers that lurk in its attempted application are the 
common ones of quackery, and the lure of gain. But 
these are ever-present, in all callings. 

To PursvE THE LAND QUESTION a little farther, 
it might be observed that generally speaking there: are 
four principal groups, representing four different at- 
titudes toward the question of land use and tenure. 
There are, 1, Those who believe in unrestricted owner- 
ship rights: 2, Those who believe in limited owner- 
ship rights: 3, Those who believe in the application of 
a scheme of taxation such as will safeguard ownership 
but reduce it to a harmless institution: 4, Those who 
believe in the abolition of individual ownership and the 
nationalisation of all land. The majority will, of 


course, be found in the first two groups, although they 
are, in essence, divided only on the question of abridge- 
ments. 


For example, there are probably very few who 
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now believe in the absolute unabridged right of an 
owner of land to do with it as he pleases. A moment’s 
reflection will recall any of the police regulations, as 
they are known, which abridge the rights of land own- 
ership. ‘These may be no more than simple sanitary 
precautions, or the more rigid prohibitions against 


wooden buildings, for example, in certain limits. The 
second group therefore differs only from the first in 
that it is more conscious of facts and willing to tolerate 
still further encroachments on the right of land owner- 
ship. Its members are alive to the larger social im- 
plications involved in community planning, urban 
growth, industrial centralization, and the generally 
unregulated and unplanned process by which land 
passes from no use, or from agricultural use, into sites 
for buildings. They believe in Zoning, Excess Con- 
demnation, and some go so far as to advocate munici- 
pal or community ownership of raw land adjacent to 
and in line with urban growth, so that the control of 
its development may be absolute and in the interest of 
the common welfare—at least as far as is possible under 
our political system. ‘These advanced few might be 
called the Left of the Second Group. 

The Third Group believes that land ownership as 
it at present stands permits and encourages a form of 
monopoly which has the power to charge a wholly 
anti-social rent for the use of land and all its resources, 
and that the owners of land appropriate increments of 
value which rightfully belong to the community. The 
first two groups would perhaps diverge slightly on this 
point; number one would admit it rather reluctantly 
and justify the practice as a legitimate reward for good 
business sense, or a far-seeing eye in the direction of 
land needs. Number Two would rather unanimously 
admit the evil, but would cure it by police or legislative 
regulation such as Zoning, for example. Group Three 
would deny that the evil could be cured by anything 
save a system of taxation such as would effectively pro- 
hibit land monopoly, the levying of land tribute, or the 
appropriation of commercially created land values. 

Group Four will argue—and it is probably more 
numerous, the world over, than Group Three—that 
the individual ownership of land is essentially anti- 
social, and that the evils attending upon it can only be 
eradicated, by the abolition of such ownership. A more 
moderate section of this group would insist upon the 
disallowance of absentee ownership only, retaining the 
right to ownership of such land as could be used by 
any one individual with some safeguard against mon- 
opoly or any anti-social form of speculation. 

Roughly speaking this makes a picture of the general 
difference of opinion on the land question. The first 
group is largely composed—and this is said with no 
intent to disparage that particular point of view—of 
the unthinking. Its members wax indignant the 
moment they sniff any suggestion that the “Rights of 














Property” are in question, although, as has been pointed 
out, “Rights” have been considerably abridged, and 
“Property” is of many and various kinds. Black men 
were once property, as were also white women, it might 
be remembered, but we do not, in the mob sense, pro- 
gress by remembering but by completely forgetting. 
The mob, or the herd, does not Think, 

THE IMPORTANCE of the question is slowly being 
perceived. Very reluctantly, however, is the problem 
being faced. It is so much easier to deal with names 
than with things! Yet the number of architects who 
understand the relation of our present land system to 
the building business—and to the art of architecture— 
is not by any means small. They see the analogy be- 
tween the towering gothic, springing skyward in the 
crowded confines of a medieval city and surrounded by 
fortifications, and the modern sky-scraper, rising in 
profusion amid the congestion of our towns. Outside 
the walls of the fortified medieval cities was the own- 
erless No Man’s land of feudal baron and professional 
soldier, preventing occupancy and use. Outside and 
inside our congested areas is the owned No Man’s Land, 
equally preventing full and free use, and compelling 
developments which are so anti-social that even the 
most confirmed member of Group One would admit 
that something ought to be done about it if it did not 
change or effect any of the present phenomena of insti- 
tutionalized property and ownership. Groups Two, 
Three and Four admit all the anti-social evils, or at 
least most of them, and differ only as to the cure to be 
applied. 

Outside of these groups, or interfused at least with 
Groups Three and Four are the other groups which, 
while recognizing the basic nature of the land question, 
also envisage the commercial and industrial systems 
which have developed. To them no method of dealing 
with the land question will alone correct the evils of 
Poverty, War, Disease, Unemployment, and the inci- 
dental maladies of Society. And these outside groups 
go far—even to the point of seeing nothing to be done 
except by a regeneration of mankind. The system of 
Price and Profit they say, has forced and must con- 
tinue to force a declining production. The method of 
creating a supply of capital to be privately invested for 
profit, must end in a world bankruptcy—and thus it is 
plain to be seen that the land question is not the only 
one. Yet it is a good place to begin that kind of think- 
ing which alone has the power to solve problems. For 
man is a land animal. He cannot live without it. 
The supply of it is fixed. 


GREAT DEAL of comment has been aroused 

by Mr. Price’s article in the September Century 

on tendencies in American architecture. It is unusual, 
one takes it, for any magazine to essay an effort to lift 
architecture into the realm of things worth while, and 
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the Century is certainly to be well praised for the effort. 
And no doubt the article carries quite a different mes- 
sage to the layman. The architect reads it with a 
critical eye. The illustrations annoy him, or at least 
some of them, because they distort. He does not mind 
the atmosphere of a Whistler lithograph, such as the 
interior of the Cunard building, but he protests at the 
pseudo-tragic quality of the Piranesian exteriors, or the 
fantastic attempts at the effect of the wood-block. Yet 
very likely these are the ways by which the apathetic 
public may be inspired to look at architecture. Satiated, 
as it is, with an endless appeal in which drama is piled 
upon drama, it cannot be expected to respond to the 
small and timid voice. It cannot yet see buildings— 
except in pictures of them. Everything has to be 
dramatized for it! Probably it is for this reason that 
Mr. Price feels called upon to assume the role of 
Authority. He knows very well that it is idle to speak 
with the voice of Humility. And if, for really cul- 
tured people his article is thus spoiled and rendered 
banal, it no doubt gets its message across to the crowd. 
And yet, it seems hardly fair to say so many wise 
things as Mr. Price does and still to leave to the reader 
that unpleasant feeling of being told what is good and 
what is bad. 

Likewise, those of a psychoanalytical turn of mind, 
have remarked that it seems rather strange that Mr. 
Price should have skipped so boldly from Washington 
to Sioux City. They seem to trace a complex! And 
they find ground for their conviction in what Mr. 
Price has to say about the new capitol to be built at 
Lincoln. How can any critic pretend to express an 
opinion of a building that has not yet been built, they 
say, and of which no one—not even its architect—is 
sure how it will look when it is built. Aside from the 
questionable taste involved in the procedure, they main- 
tain that the only test of a building is the building— 
and Time! Tendencies, of course, are a delicate 
question, and no doubt Mr, Goodhue’s capitol does 
exhibit a tendency, but to consider that tendency, or 
the tendency expressed in the Court House at Sioux 
City, without a consideration of the economic aspects 
of the problem, is not to trace tendencies but to exhibit 
predilections! 

These questions are perhaps not particularly import- 
ant beside the larger issue. We applaud the Century 
for its effort, and we hope the next one will go farther 
and leave no issue for criticism. We would like, for 
example, to see architecture treated, even from the 
aesthetic point of view alone, in the spirit of Humility 
and not in that of Authority. Good architecture is its 
own authority. It will survive all the criticisms that 
may be heaped upon it, all the applause, all the worship 
of its admirers. Contemporary critics, essaying autho- 
ity, ought to remember this in approaching any work 
of art. C. H. W. 








Reserving Productive Areas Within and Around Cities 


A Proposat To SussTITUTE AGRICULTURAL WEDGES FoR ZONES. 
By THOMAS ADAMS. 


Howard in 1898 that a city should have an agricul- 

tural zone around it has been given a new application 
and meaning as a result of the report of Mr. John Irwin 
Bright, published in the April number of THe JourNAL oF 
THE AMERICAN InsriruTe oF ArcuiTects. Mr. Howard 
did not attempt to apply the principle to the existing city, 
but he put it forward as an essential part of the garden 
city scheme, the advocacy of which is the main purpose o 
his book. 

Mr. Bright’s plan for Coconut Grove brings prominently 
to the front the question of how far the agricultural or 
productive belt can be obtained as part of an existing city. 
It is of special interest to observe that the merit of putting 
forward a new interpretation of Mr. Howard’s scheme 
rests with an architect, who is primarily concerned in 
building, rather than with a landscape architect or sur- 
veyor whose duties are more directly concerned with the 
land. 

Mr. Bright has not only made a valuable contribution to 
the science and theory of city planning, but has shown us 
how desirable it is that the architect should consider the 
problems of land development in relation to the structural 
problems of city growth. 

The new aspect given to Mr. Howard’s theory by Mr. 
Bright has stimulated the writer to put forward the sug- 
gestion that, both in the existing and in the new city, we 
should seek to develop agricultural and manufacturing 
wedges radiating from central city areas instead of belts or 
zones around them. Before coming to that proposal, I 
shall refer briefly to the scheme put forward by Mr. Howard 
for having an agricultural belt around his garden city as 
carried out at Letchworth. 


Tir PRINCIPLE put forward by Mr. Ebenezer 


Combination of Town and Country 


Mr. Howard showed that the solution of the twin 
problems of rural isolation and city congestion lay not in 
trying to promote rural growth or to arrest city growth by 
artificial means, but in taking the attractions of the country 
into the city and spreading the attractions of the city into 
the country. He said it was fallacious to accept crowded, 
unhealthy cities as the last word in economic science or to 
admit that the sharp lines that divide agriculture and manu- 
facture were enduring ones. He sought to find some 
method of combining active town life with the beauty of 
the country by seeking as an objective the town-country in 
which the beauty of nature would be blended with social 
opportunity. With the scheme of Mr. Bright and others 
before us, can we develop a school of thought which will 
accept this ideal of Mr. Howard for extension of existing 
cities as well as for new cities? As has been so often 
pointed out, the difficulty in getting such an ideal accepted 
arises from the difficulties inherent in the land systems. 
How to overcome that difficulty will be a great political 
problem of the future, but if it is to be overcome, much of 


the basic work will have to be done by architects and land- 
scape architects having a proper view of their professional 
responsibility and capable of a regard for the necessary 
inter-dependence of structural and natural beauty, of 
building and field, of manufacture and agriculture. 

Mr. Howard did not attempt to deal with the complex 
problem of applying the principle of town-country growth 
to existing cities and concentrated very properly on his 
scheme of creating a new city as a model in which town and 
country would be blended together. The site for his 
model was to consist of 6,000 acres of which 1,000 were to 
be given up to the city and 5,000 were to consist of the 
surrounding zone of agricultural land. The accompanying 
diagram (No. 1) gives a general idea of his proposal. 
Mr. Howard did not claim that he originated the principle 
of combining town and country and explained that his 
scheme was a combination of proposals of previous 
writers—Wakefield, Marshall, Spence and Buckingham. 
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To those of us who are still pleading for a more scientific 
system of town development, it is interesting to recall 
Wakefield’s theory of colonization which is described by 
J. S. Mill in his “Elements of Political Economy,” Book 
I, Chap. 8, p. 3, where he says that it consisted of arrange- 
ments for securing that each colony should have from the 
first a town population bearing due proportion to agri- 
culture. Thomas Spence and Henry George by different 
methods suggested that the solution of the problems of 
poverty and slums lay in securing for the benefit of the 
community the increment of the value of the land, by 
different processes. While basing his scheme on certain 
principles put forward by Wakefield, Spence and Bucking- 
ham,—Howard saw the weakness that lay in the socialistic 
elements of these projects. His proposal, therefore, did 
not suggest undue interference with the freedom of the 
individual or with healthy forms of competition. He did 
not object to changing the land system or controlling the 
land. Indeed, his scheme is fundamentally a scheme of 
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land control, but he did not seek to achieve that object by 
punishing those who legitimately owned the land. 
Social Cities 

One of Mr. Howard’s objects in fixing 1,000 acres as the 
area for his town and 5,000 acres as an agricultural belt 
was to artificially restrict the growth of the town. He 
realized that if manufacture and agriculture were to be 
combined it was necessary to have an area restricted to 
agricultural purposes, not too far removed from any part 
of the urban area. He conceived a population of 32,000 on 
1,000 acres as a model-sized community and proposed that 
if the city grew beyond this size it should “leap” over the 
agricultural belt. He recognized, however, that growth 
could not be stopped and that if the agricultural belt were 
privately owned it would be built up as it became “ripe” 
for building purposes. 

If Howard’s object was to prevent the Garden City from 
growing beyond 32,000 his scheme would have been un- 
sound. Growth is the law of nature and a stationary city 
will in time become a dead city. He did not, however, 
wish to stop growth but only to prevent the agricultural 
zone being built upon. His proposal, therefore, was to 
extend the Garden City on the same principle of growth as 
the city of Adelaide in Australia has grown round its parks, 
by building new cities and towns in close proximity to 
each other and with intervening agricultural areas. 
(Diagram 2). 


RESERVING PRODUCTIVE AREAS WITHIN AND AROUND CITIES 


Nevertheless, to have the agricultural areas in the form 
of belts or zones would have the effect of hampering 
growth. In an entirely new country the building of Garden 
Cities would appear to be easier than in old countries. 
Mr. Howard refers to this fact on p. 133 of the revised 
edition of To-morrow and he points out in reply to criti- 
cism that there is ample land even in old established 
countries to build clusters of cities and that the old cities 
are not necessarily permanent and should gradually be 
replaced. 

In a final chapter dealing with the future of London he 
anticipates the gradual falling off of ground values in the 
metropolis as a result of the migration of the population to 
new garden cities in which industry can be carried on more 
economically and living conditions be more healthy. 

London, he says, must be transformed. “Elsewhere 
the town is invading the country; here the country must 
invade the town.” 

“The time for the complete reconstruction of London— 
which will eventually take place on a far more compre- 
hensive scale than that now exhibited in Paris, Berlin, 
Glasgow, Birmingham, or Vienna—has, however, not yet 
come. A simpler problem must first be solved. One 
small Garden City must be built as a working model, and 
then a group of cities. These tasks done, and done well, 
the reconstruction of London must inevitably follow, and 
the power of vested interests to block the way will have 
been almost, if not entirely, removed. ” 
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Coconut Grove Scheme 


In Mr. Bright’s proposal, we have the principle on which 
we may attempt to reconstruct existing cities such as 
London if we are to save them from gradual disintegration. 
He introduces a hopeful way of preserving and perpetuating 
the life and growth of the city and also reorganizing even 
the unwieldy industrial aggregations which are the result 
of modern systems of growth. The use of the term “pro- 
ductive park” in itself reveals a new meaning to the 
principle of Howard and others. Mr. Bright recognizes a 
limitation in both Howard’s scheme and his own and he 
says it is one thing to determine a certain theoretical size 
and quite another thing to find a practical way of realizing 
the ideal. He proposed to surround the town of Coconut 
Grove with a productive strip of land and on the map 
of accompanying his plans he shows the idea of the pro- 
ductive belt in diagrammatic form. This belt is suggested 
to consist of about 1,354 acres out of a total of 2,500 acres. 


Agricultural Wedges Instead of Agricultural 
Zones 


It has always seemed to me a defect in the proposal for 
agricultural belts that they completely enclose the town 
from any opening for expansion in any direction. As we 
have seen Mr. Howard proposed to overcome this objec- 
tion by leaping over the agricultural belt and creating new 
cities as sort of satellites of the first city. 

The artificial restriction of town growth by means of an 
agricultural belt or zone seems to bind the city too much in 
astraight-jacket. It does not give advantages any greater 
than could be obtained by reserving equally extensive and 
wider areas for farming purposes, having occasional inter- 
sections of urban extensions radiating between them. 

If we examine the historical growth of villages, towns 
and cities, we find that the tendency is not for them to 
grow within compact circles or squares. They start 
from a central point, and spread out in a series of wedges 
or arms along the main means of communication or in 
sympathy with some natural feature which influences 
industrial and residential expansion. Going back to the 
old feudal village, one sees that the site of the village is 
created by water plus locomotion and that then the ex- 
pansion takes place lineally along the highways and not 
radially around the centers.' Without attempting to 
follow the evolution of the city from the village, if we glance 
at the development of an old English city like Hereford 
(diagram No. 3), we find that the main body of the city 
lies in a compact circular area but that its expansion took 
place in the form of a series of spreading tentacles along the 
railways and highways. 

Around most cities there are large areas of land that can 
be more profitably used for agricultural than for building 
purposes but they are in irregular blocks. Low-lying 
land which cannot be properly drained at a reasonable cost 
lies between wedges of high land that can be economically 
drained. The land least suitable for building on is often 
the most fertile for farming. There are also ravines and 
hills adjacent to many cities which can not be used 
profitably if all the factors in development are taken into 


1 Some English villages—including one near Letchworth—are from half a 
mile to over a mile long, and only two lots wide. 





account. If we had proper control of the land and a 
system of assessment so adjusted as cc encourage the 
reservation of agricultural areas within or near cities, there 
should be no difficulty in introducing the garden city prin- 
ciple into all existing cities. Natural conditions are such, 
however, that this can best be done in the form of wedges 
and not in circular zones. 

Diagram No. 4 shows the application of the principle of 
the wedge form of industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment as it would apply to Letchworth. From an examina- 
tion of this diagram, it will be seen that the present urban 
area of Letchworth touches or nearly touches the boundary 
of the estate at three points. While the agricultural area 
is regarded as a zone, it is only of satisfactory width 
around perhaps one-half of the town. Around the other 
half, it is too close to the boundary of the Letchworth 
Estate to give an adequate belt of land btween the urban 
area and the private property outisde the Estate bounda- 
ries. It is obvious that when Letchworth is completely 
built, land towards Hitchin and Baldock, unless previously 
purchased by the Garden City Company, will be developed 
for building so close to Letchworth that the agricultural 
belt will be almost invisible. In actual practice it is 
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found difficult to obtain the ratio between urban and agri- 
cultural land and a sufficiently deep belt of open land on 
all sides of the urban area to conform to Mr. Howard’s 
ideal. This is quite natural as the land suitable for a city 
would in hardly any case be likely to be exactly in the 
center of any estate that may be purchased. 

The radial areas leading out from Letchworth shown on 
diagram § seem to me to represent the proper method of 
extension of Letchworth. Following the main railway 
line which runs through the city, there would be two in- 
dustrial areas, one connecting up Letchworth with Hitchin 
and the other with Baldock and extending beyond both 
these towns. Towards the northwest, there is an area 
occupied by brick works and other industrial plants at 
Arlesey. Here there could be another wedge. The idea 
would be to intersect these urban areas with main means of 
railway and highway communication. On the other hand, 
around the village of Stotfold on the north towards Ickle- 
ford on the west, and Graveley on the southeast, there are 
areas of land which are best adapted for agricultural 
purposes. The drawing is just a diagram and the wedges 
might be narrower or differently placed in actual practice. 
The object in presenting it is merely to indicate the prin- 
ciple on which it is suggested future productive areas should 
be reserved. I believe that a great deal of such objections 
as there are to the agricultural belt in garden cities would 
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New Members Elected 


ALABAMA: Harrington Barlow, Auburn. BOSTON: 
Roland Webster Baldrey, Arlington; Lewis B. Abbott, 
Gordon Allen, Neils Hjalmar Larsen, Winthrop Parker, 
George E. Parsons, Roger G. Rand, James H. Ritchie, 
Boston; John Pickering Thomas, Portland, Maine. 
BROOKLYN: Henry C. Jackson, Ralph Marion Rice, 
John William Tummbridge, Brooklyn; William George 
MacFarnaghan, New York City; Anthony D. Zinck, Nyack. 
BUFFALO: Oliver Richard Johnson, Famestown. CEN- 
TRAL NEW YORK: Merton Elwood Granger, Syracuse; 
Edward J. Berg, Utica. COLUMBUS: Richard Z. Daw- 
son, H. H. Hiestand, J. Edgar Outcalt, Wilfred A. Paine, 
Edward A. Ramsey, Wilbert Cathmore Ronan. CON- 
NECTICUT: J. Frederick Kelly, New Haven. FLORIDA: 
Leslie N. Iredell, Tampa. ILLINOIS: Walter G. Koh- 
feldt, Frederick J. Teich, Chicago. KANSAS CITY: Leon 
B. Senter, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. MINNESOTA: Francis 
H. Hafey, John Jager, Oscar T. Lang, Minneapolis. NEW 
JERSEY, Clifford C. Wendehack, Montclair. OREGON: 
E. F. Gilstrap, Charles Dearman James, Portland. PHILA- 


be overcome by the acceptance of the wedge instead of the 
zone and certainly it would make the principle of reserving 
productive areas more easily adaptable to existing cities. 
The suggested change in form for productive areas has 
been previously put forward in connection with public 
parks. Professor Eberstadt of Berlin proposed that park 
systems should be developed in wedges instead of circular 
areas around cities. His contention was that wedges of 
park enabled the city to preserve open lungs into the sur- 
rounding country and also made the park areas more 
accessible to the citizens than circular areas. 

In the application of schemes to reserve productive 
park areas adjacent to and intersecting cities, the choice 
of the areas least adaptable for building and best suited for 
agriculture, would be a matter of importance. Having 
made this choice the system of assessment and taxation 
would have to be adjusted so as to make it profitable for 
the owner of the land proposed to be reserved for agricul- 
ture to keep it for that purpose. The cost of the public 
services needed for building purposes should be charged 
entirely against the building land, and the relief thus given 
to the agricultural land coupled with the saving in excessive 
cost of development in the case of low-lying or hilly land, 
would be a sufficient incentive to many owners to permit a 
permanent restriction to be placed on the use of their land 
to prevent its use for building purposes. 


Business 


DELPHIA: Roger Milton Dickhut, Chester; E. Nelson 
Edwards, Charles Joseph Mitchell, Stuart Raymond 
Smith, William C. Stanton, John Howard Taylor. PITTS- 
BURGH: W. J. Carpenter, St. Petersburg, Florida. SAN 
FRANCISCO: A. J. Bryan, Chico; Hart Wood, Honolulu, 
Hawaii; W. H. Crim, Jr., Julia Morgan, San Francisco; 
Arthur Bridgman Clark, Leland Stanford University; Frank 
Veach Mayo, Stockton. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
John Frederic Murphy, Santa Barbara. ST. LOUIS: 
Austin E. Fitch, St. Louis. TENNESSEE: George Aw- 
sumb, Memphis; George D. Waller, Nashville. TOLEDO: 
Otto H. Hohly. UTAH: Fred W. Hodgson, Logan. 
VIRGINIA: George Van Leeuwen, Norfolk. WISCON- 
SIN: Henry William Carr, Green Bay; Frederick Rubens 
Clas, Walter F. Neumann, Urban F. Peacock, John S. 
Shepherd, Milwaukee. NEW YORK: Edward J. Smith, 
New Rochelle; Edwin Augustus Acker, John Taylor Arms, 
F, Burnham Chapman, Samuel Adams Clark, Henry A. O. 
Erdmann, Victor C. Farrar, Henry Charles Hahn, Arthur 
C. Holden, Joseph Theophile Mohn, C. Frederick Mosle, 
George Nordham, Kenneth W. Nosker, F. DeLancey 
Robinson, Francis S. Swales, New York City. 
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Shall We Community Plan? 


By HENRY WRIGHT 


Community Planning has a definite and important 
bearing upon the Housing Problem of which we have had 
so much recent discussion, and therefore it is to be re- 
gretted that the housing which was accomplished as a war 
emergency while evincing a marked advance in architec- 
tural treatment, especially in the relation of the elements 
comprising the various groups, was largely unproductive 
of any advance in fundamental methods of allotment. In 
fact some of the most pleasing of these efforts are open to 
criticism for the extravagance of their allotment detail. 

In his rather prodigious report' for the Community 
Planning Committee the writer attempted to assemble such 
data and suggestions as might be helpful in a further study 
of this important phase of the problem. 

However, all such studies and conclusions, no matter 
how obvious their advantages may seem to those of the 
profession or others who have the ability to formulate them, 
are received with but scant sympathy by the self consti- 
stituted arbiters of our destiny. 

With only a very moderate degree of tangible results to 
show for his very ardent devotion to Community Planning 
for some years past, the writer feels that he can still recom- 
mend such a course of study to his F. A. I. A. (Fellow 
Architects in Adversity) if only as a pleasant diversion to 
pass the spare moments while waiting for the wise ones to 
solve the financial riddle that for the time being is held 
chiefly responsible for the moratorium in building construc- 
tion. To this end are here presented a few adventures in 
Community Planning which may afford some amusement 
in these circumstances. 

Assuming that we shall, under some conditions, continue 
to subdivide land for the building of individual detached 
homes of a size most popular in the past, is there any 
reason why we should not do so in an interesting manner 
rather than in the old stupid prosaic way of lining up our 
houses in monotonous rows? 


Swastika Grouping 


In the “Swastika” Plan is presented a direct, efficient 
solution of the single house allotment The approach is 
direct and simple, instead of the usual contortion of walks 
and drives to reach front and back entrances and remote 
garage. The space wasted in the usual meaningless front 
and narrow side yards, and dismal rear yards, is con- 
centrated directly about the living area of the house. The 
house plan may be similarly simplified with entrance, 
service and garage concentrated in one sector, while the 
remaining space is devoted to living purposes. An optical 
illusion gives one the impression that there are about half 
again as many houses in the “Normal” Plan than in the 
Swastika Grouping. 

The eye craves rest and definition and the result, con- 
tinuous uninterrupted line of house fronts is a mental 
nausea, just as our physical being would rebel from a 
continuous diet of baked-beans. This explains in part, at 
least, the unattractiveness of completely built up neigh- 

1 Issued as a supplement to the Journal, August, 1920. 


borhoods causing the previously contented home owners 
to become restless and seek new and less developed loca- 
tions. Some more pleasing form of allotment might go 
far toward correcting the moving evil. : 

But in such a novel plan our wise ones will find many 
objections with which to discourage the incipient Com- 
munity Planner. We would be deprived of the pleasant 
odors of our neighbors breakfast, floating in from his nearby 
kitchen, or that occasional glimpse of his ablutions when the 
Florentined window stands ajar. Nor can “Martha-by- 
the-day” so readily “holler acrost” to “ Bridget-by-the- 
week” (an almost extinct species) the gossip of last even- 
ings dance. Enough! It is only for us to dream of such 
bold and dangerous experiments while the cautions ones 
continue to “strive to please” and bag the proceeds. 


Four Family Dwellings 


Allotment costs apart, experience amply demonstrates 
that a considerable saving in construction cost is found by 
the grouping of a number of dwellings under one roof. 
Perhaps the most efficient method of housing in which in- 
dividuality of use for each family may be preserved, is to 
be found in the four family flat. In an effort to take 
advantage of this principle, but at the same time to im- 
prove the character and appearance of this type of dwelling 
the second group of studies were developed. The chief 
innovation was made in adopting a broad frontage plan. 
The author’s ventures in this field have had the endorse- 
ment of the “trade” in that they have already been much 
appropriated (without thanks). In the building here 
illustrated, consisting of four rooms, arranged just as 
they would be in a cottage, it is possible to preserve com- 
plete individuality of front and rear entrance, basement, 
heater and laundry, and independent rear yard for each 
family. 

The cost of the building itself is about 25% less per 
family than a single cottage of similar size, but the dif- 
ference between the two allotment plans including external 
accessories is proven by actual experience to be 33% in 
favor of the newer scheme. 

However, the present interest lies in the fact that by a 
community grouping, the increased frontage can be gained 
with practically no increase in either land or public street 
use. Where a free use is made of the benefits of Com- 
munity Planning every exposure of each unit may be free 
from any obstruction, and service yards and entrances may 
be grouped in the least obtrusive manner. A court of 
three buildings, similar in mass and relative setting, was 
achieved at Chester, in one of the war housing develop- 
ments. 


Swastika Cottages 


In spite of certain other advantages in the group dwell- 
ing such as heating efficiency, it is doubtless desirable to 
make every possible effort to preserve the individual 
dwelling, especially for the wage earner (lucky fellow), 
whose duty it is to have a garden or raise chickens, if only 
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SHALL WE COMMUNITY PLAN? 


to satisfy our civic ehthusiasts. But it is the small 
cottager who is, under the present methods, most grievously 
ground between the nether mill stones of allotment ex- 
travagance and compound interest, to say nothing of the 
incidental increase in taxes. He, for the most part, is now 
provided with a narrow 20 ft. city lot, from which he shaves 
3 ft. at one side to reach the rear entry. His rear yard re- 
sembles a bowling alley, although seldom so well employed. 

To cure him of any attachment he may feel towards his 
attenuated dwelling, our faithful “Swastika” again comes 
in with a suggested arrangement which according to the 
good hymn will “Let a little sunshine in.” In fact, if he 
will but forego his intimate association with the street, he 
can have his own “sure enough” house and a bit of a 
garden, and stay almost within the limit of the land use of 
the Four Family Flat, and with even a reduction of street 
requirement. 

Let us realize however, that our highly independent wage 
earner will consider no such encroachment upon his just 
prerogatives in civic furnishings. But what a boon this 
plan might be to the erstwhile home owner, who has been 
driven by the maidless era into the narrow confines of the 
apartment. Can we not here install the folding bath tub, 
the disappearing bed, the breakfast alcove and the kitchen- 
ette which will delight the inured apartment dweller, and 
yet bring him back to earth where he will again forget the 
feel of the green-sward under his feet and may learn to 
recognize a rose outside a florist shop. 

No doubt we are treading on dangerous ground, but the 
sense of adventure once aroused the Community Planner 
knows no bounds in inventing new and untried devices for 
the confusion of our wise and careful guardians of the 
proprieties of home building. 

Shall we then return to “Normalcy,” or— 

SHALL WE COMMUNITY PLAN? 


Community Planning 


The foregoing suggestions may indicate some of the 
possibilities of Community Planning, not only as a pleasant 
diversion, but in the improvement of our methods of land 
allotment and building especially for those communities in 
which there is sufficient land more or less available for 
preserving the home as an individual entity directly related 
to the ground which it may occupy. 

The opportunities for the continuation of this type of 
land use, even in cities of considerable size, is perhaps 
greater than we might sometimes be led to believe. An 
analysis, however, of the many underlying factors which 
must for long time control the operation of home pro- 
duction, will hardly bridge the yawning gap which lies 
between our present day agencies and that reorganization 
of society which would be necessary to make possible, even 
if found desirable, such a development of the entire com- 
munity, as is suggested in Prof. Kern’s recent presentation 
in the Journat of the ideal city. Can we imagine our 
citizens at any very early period becoming mentally at- 
tuned to an existence in home life consisting of a series of 
living rooms and chambers arranged along interminable 
corridors, even though every room may have an outlook 
upon other interminable corridors of light, air and greenery 
with the principle of “push the button, we do the rest” 
carried to its final ultimation? 


However, it may be possible to make great strides in the 
art of home building and domestic economy, if we are 
prepared to accept two principles, which are already being 
forced upon a more or less unreceptive public. 

First: We may assume that the building of homes must 
be more or less standardized, i. e., standardized in respect 
to their working parts, and in their relation to each other 
and to the community in matters of accessibility, heating, 
etc., though not necessarily standardized in architectural 
expression; and further that the operation of house building 
will be performed by agencies large enough for prompt and 
efficient production on a large scale. 

Second: That the cost and availability of land is most 
generally a factor of less moment than the cost and manner 
of its development, and that the latter can be so improved 
as to still admit of a considerable latitude in the space 
which may be occupied by the housing units which compose 
a well ordered community. [What will keep the cost of the 
adjoining land from rising to such a level that to build at 
all still further economies of space will have to be prac- 
ticed, still greater miracles of ingenuity will be demanded 
of the community planner? Instead of 6.1 families to the 
gross acre soon there will have to be 8.1 and then 10.1 and 
so on. Ed.] 

Granted these two basic assumptions it is my thought 
that the city of the future should still afford opportunity 
for initiative and progression, with such encouragement for 
group development as may be shown to be advantageous 
to both the individual and the community. Else why have 
Architects or even Community Planning? Why not meet 
at once, decide upon definite final plans for everything and 
proceed as per schedule. Such was the fallacy of early City 
Planning, which has now given place to a more progressive 
method of procedure. 

But a word as to the formulation of a City Plan for its 
residential areas which would encourage group planning 
and which would preserve the suitable environs of the home 
while reducing the burden of public maintenance. My 
conception of the ideal development of residential areas 
would take the general form of a broad toothed comb. 
Rather narrow areas of occupancy would be established on 
either side of a main avenue of service and communication 
along and adjacent to which would be shops and garages. 
Laid off at right angles with this would be areas of varying 
size, based upon natural subdivisions to be taken over as 
sites for group developments. Between these series of 
groups and more or less parallel to the line of principal 
communication, as determined to some extent by topo- 
graphy, would be strands of open territory in close relation 
to the residential groups. These areas would preserve, as 
far as possible, the natural landscape, except for providing 
sites for educational, recreational and community buildings, 
with playgrounds, and wherever possible including golf 
courses and other suitable features. Being largely un- 
served by utilities or other costly improvements, these 
areas would represent little more than the original land 
value, and would increase the utility plant only in such 
measure as might be necessary for lateral communication 
and circulation. 

To offset this enlarged public area, (which however, will 
be increased less than might be imagined when we consider 
that from 30 to 40% of the present City is now devoted to 
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street space, a factor much reduced in the proposed plan), 
it would follow that the individual house units of any given 
class would be somewhat reduced in gross area occupied, 
by such means as have been illustrated in this article, and 
to whatever extent may be found compatible with ample 
light, air and outlook. 

Such plans would necessarily require the adjustment of 
our present inequitable laws relating to the assessment of 
cost for street pavement and maintenance. But there 


















































would remain a wholesome rivalry between those re- 
sponsible for the advancement and desirability of the 
various residential groups the development of which would 
then maintain a degree of human interest and adaptability 
in the natural evolution of succeeding periods. 

These rather desolutory ideas may, I trust, suggest some- 
thing of the use and possibilities of Community Planning 
as an outlet for the Architect’s responsibility to a public 
now groping in the dark reaches of our Housing Chaos. 
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An Appalachian Trail 


A Project in Regional Planning 
By BENTON MACKAYE 


OMETHING has been going on in this country during 
S the past few strenuous years which, in the din of war 
and general upheaval, has been somewhat lost from the 
public mind. It is the slow quiet development of a special 
type of community—the recreation camp. It is something 
neitherurban nor rural. It escapes the hecticness of the one, 
the loneliness of the other. And it escapes also the common 
curse of both—the high powered tension of the economic 
scramble. All communities face an “economic” problem, 
but in different ways. The camp faces it through co- 
operation and mutual helpfulness, the others through com- 
petition and mutual fleecing. 

We civilized ones also, whether urban or rural, are 
potentially as helpless as canaries in a cage. The ability 
to cope with nature directly—unshielded by the weakening 
wall of civilization—is one of the admitted needs of modern 
times. It is the goal of the “scouting” movement. Not 
that we want to return to the plights of our Paleolithic 
ancestors. We want the strength of progress without its 
puniness. We want its conveniences without its fopperies. 
The ability to sleep and cook in the open is a good step 
forward. But “scouting” should not stop there. This is 
but a faint step from our canary bird existence. It should 
strike far deeper than this. We should seek the ability 
not only to cook. food but to raise food with less aid—and 
less hindrance—from the complexities of commerce. And 
this is becoming daily of increasing practical importance. 
Scouting, then, has its vital connection with the problem 
of living. 


A New Approach to the Problem of Living 


The problem of living is at bottom an economic one. 
And this alone is bad enough, even in a period of so- 
called “normalcy.” But living has been considerably 
complicated of late in various ways—by war, by questions 
of personal liberty, and by “menaces” of one kind or 
another. There have been created bitter antagonisms. 
We are undergoing also the bad combination of high 
prices and unemployment. This situation is world wide— 
the result of a world-wide war. 

It is no purpose of this little article to indulge in coping 
with any of these big questions. The nearest we come to 
such effrontery is to suggest more comfortable seats and 
more fresh air for those who have to consider them. A 
great professor once said that “optimism is oxygen.” Are 
we getting all the “oxygen” we might for the big tasks 
before us? 

“Let us wait,” we are told, “till we solve this cussed 
labor problem. Then we'll have the leisure to do great 
things.” 

But suppose that while we wait the chance for doing 
them is passed? 

It goes without saying we should work upon the labor 
problem. Not just the matter of “capital and labor” 
but the real labor problem—how to reduce the day’s 


drudgery. The toil and chore of life should, as labor 
saving devices increase, form a diminishing proportion of 
the average day and year. Leisure and the higher pur- 
suits will thereby come to form an increasing proportion of 
our lives. 

But will leisure mean something “higher”? Here is a 
question indeed. The coming of leisure in itself will 
create itsown problem. As the problem of labor “solves,” 
that of leisure arises. There seems to be no escape from 
problems. We have neglected to improve the leisure which 
should be ours as a result of replacing stone and bronze 
with iron and steam. Very likely we have been cheated 
out of the bulk of this leisure. The efficiency of modern 
industry has been placed at 25 per cent of its reasonable 
possibilities. This may be too low or too high. But the 
leisure that we do succeed in getting—is this developed 
to an efficiency much higher? 

The customary approach to the problem of living relates 
to work rather than play. Can we increase the efficiency 
of our working time? Can we solve the problem of labor? 
If so we can widen the opportunities for leisure. The new 
approach reverses this mental process. Can we increase 
the efficiency of our spare time? Can we develop oppor- 
tunities for leisure as an aid in solving the problem of 


labor? 
An Undeveloped Power—Our Spare Time 


How much spare time have we, and how much power 
does it represent? 

The great body of working people—the industrial 
workers, the farmers, and the housewives—have no 
allotted spare time or “vacations.” The business clerk 
usually gets two weeks’ leave, with pay, each year. The 
U. S. Government clerk gets thirty days. The business 
man is likely to give himself two weeks or a month. 
Farmers can get off for a week or more at a time by 
doubling up on one another’s chores. Housewives might 
do likewise. 

As to the industrial worker—in mine or factory—his 
average “vacation” is all too long. For it is “leave of 
absence without pay.” According to recent official figures 
the average industrial worker in the United States, during 
normal times, is employed in industry about four fifths of 
the time—say 42 weeks in the year. The other ten weeks 
he is employed in seeking employment. 

The proportionate time for true leisure of the average 
adult American appears, then, to be meagre indeed. But 
a goodly portion have (or take) about two weeks in the 
year. The industrial worker during the estimated ten 
weeks between jobs must of course go on eating and living. 
His savings may enable him to do this without undue 
worry. He could, if he felt he could spare the time from 
job hunting, and if suitable facilities were provided, take 
two weeks of his ten on a real vacation. In one way or 
another, therefore, the average adult in this country could 
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devote each year a period of about two weeks in doing the 
things of his own choice. 

Here is enormous undeveloped power—the spare time 
of our population. Suppose just one percent of it were 
focused upon one particular job, such as increasing the 
facilities for the outdoor community life. This would be 
more than a million people, representing over two million 
weeks a year. It would be equivalent to 40,000 persons 
steadily on the job. 


A Strategic Camping Base—The Appalachian 
Skyline 

Where might this imposing force lay out its camping 
ground? 

Camping grounds, of course, require wild lands. These 
in America are fortunately still available. They are in 
every main region of the country. They are the unde- 
veloped or under-developed areas. Except in the Central 
States the wild lands now remaining are for the most part 
among the mountain ranges—the Sierras, the Cascades, 
and Rocky Mountains of the West and the Appalachian 
Mountains of the East. 

Extensive national playgrounds have been reserved in 
various parts of the country for use by the people for 
camping and kindred purposes. Most of these are in the 
West where Uncle Sam’s public lands were located. They 
are in the Yosemite, the Yellowstone, and many other 
National Parks—covering about six million acres in all. 
Splendid work has been accomplished in fitting these 
Parks for use. The National Forests, covering about 130 
million acres—chiefly in the West—are also equipped for 
public recreation purposes. 

A great public service has been started in these Parks 
and Forests in the field of outdoor life. They have been 
called “playgrounds of the people.” This they are for 
the Western people—and for those in the East who can 
afford time and funds for an extended trip in a Pullman car. 
But camping grounds to be of the most use to the people 
should be as near as possible to the center of population. 
And this is in the East. 

It fortunately happens that we have throughout the 
most densely populated portion of the United States a 
fairly continuous belt of under-developed lands. These 
are contained in the several ranges which form the 
Appalachian chain of mountains. Several National 
Forests have been purchased in this belt. These moun- 
tains, in several ways rivalling the western scenery, are 
within a day’s ride from centers containing more than half 
the population of the United States. The region spans the 
climates of New England and the cotton belt; it contains 
the crops and the people of the North and of the South. 

The skyline along the top of the main divides and ridges 
of the Appalachians would overlook a mighty part of the 
nation’s activities. The rugged lands of this skyline 
would form a camping base strategic in the country’s work 
and play. 

Seen from the Skyline 


Let us assume the existence of a giant standing high on 
the skyline along these mountain ridges, his head just 
scraping the floating clouds. What would he see from this 
skyline as he strode along its length from north to south? 
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Starting out ftom Mt. Washington, the highest point in 
the northeast, his horizon takes in one of the original happy 
hunting grounds of America—the “Northwoods,” a 
country of pointed firs extending from the lakes and rivers 
of northern Maine to those of the Adirondacks. Step- 
ping across the Green Mountains and the Berkshires to 
the Catskills he gets his first view of the crowded east—a 
chain of smoky bee-hive cities extending from Boston to 
Washington and containing a third of the population of the 
Appalachian drained area. Bridging the Delaware Water 
Gap and the Susquehanna on the picturesque Allegheny 
folds across Pennsylvania he notes more smoky columns— 
the big plants between Scranton and Pittsburgh that get out 
the basic stuff of modern industry—iron and coal. In 
relieving contrast he steps across the Potomac near 
Harpers Ferry and pushes through into the wooded wilder- 
ness of the Southern Appalachians where he finds preserved 
much of the primal aspects of the days of Daniel Boone. 
Here he finds, over on the Monongahela side, the black coal 
of bituminous and the white coal of water power. He 
proceeds along the great divide of the upper Ohio and sees 
flowing to waste, sometimes in terrifying floods, waters 
capable of generating untold hydro-electric energy and of 
bringing navigation to many a lower stream. He looks 
over the Natural Bridge and out across the battle fields 
around Appomatox. He finds himself finally in the midst 
of the great Carolina hardwood belt. Resting now on the 
top of Mt. Mitchell, highest point east of the Rockies, he 
counts up on his big long fingers the opportunities which 
yet await development along the skyline he has passed. 

First he notes the opportunities for recreation. Through- 
out the Southern Appalachians, throughout the North- 
woods, and even through the Alleghenies that wind their 
way among the smoky industrial towns of Pennsylvania, he 
recollects vast areas of secluded forests, pastoral lands, and 
water courses, which, with proper facilities and protection, 
could be made to serve as the breath of a real life for the 
toilers in the bee-hive cities along the Atlantic seaboard 
and elsewhere. 

Second, he notes the possibilities for health and recupera- 
tion. The oxygen in the mountain air along the Appala- 
chian skyline is a natural resource (and a national re- 
source) that radiates to the heavens its enormous health- 
giving powers with only a fraction of a percent utilized for 
human rehabilitation. Here is a resource that could save 
thousands of lives. The sufferers from tuberculosis, 
anemia, and insanity go through the whole strata of human 
society. Most of them are helpless, even those economi- 
cally well off. They occur in the cities and right in the 
skyline belt. For the farmers, and especially the wives of 
farmers, are by no means escaping the grinding-down 
process of our modern life. 

Most sanitariums now established are perfectly useless 
to those afflicted with mental disease—the most terrible, 
usually, of any disease. Many of these sufferers could be 
cured. But not merely by “treatment.” They need 
comprehensive provision made for them. They need 
acres not medicine. Thousands of acres of this mountain 
land should be devoted to them with whole communities 
planned and equipped for their cure. 

Next after the opportunities for recreation and recupera- 
tion our giant counts off, as a third big resource, the op- 
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portunities in the Appalachian belt for employment on the 
land. This brings up a need that is becoming urgent— 
the redistribution of our population, which grows more and 
more top heavy. 

The rural population of the United States, and of the East- 
ern States adjacent to the Appalachians, has now dipped be- 
low the urban. For thewholecountry it has fallen from 60 
per cent of the total in 1900 to 49 per cent in 1920; for the 
Eastern States it has fallen, during this period, from 55 
per cent to 45 per cent. Meantime the per capita area of 
improved farm land has dropped, in’the Eastern States, from 
3-35 acres to 2.43 acres. This is a shrinkage of nearly 18 
percent in 20 years; in the States from Maine to Pennsyl- 
vania the shrinkage has been 40 per cent. 

There are in the Appalachian belt probably 25 million 
acres of grazing and agricultural land awaiting develop- 
ment. Here is room for a whole new rural population. 
Here is an opportunity—if only the way can be found— 
for that counter migration from city to country that has so 
long been prayed for. But our giant in pondering on this 
resource is discerning enough to know that its utilization 
is going to depend upon some new deal in our agricultural 
system. This he knows if he has ever stooped down and 
gazed in the sunken eyes either of the Carolina “cracker” 
or of the Green Mountain “hayseed.” 

Forest land as well as agricultural might prove an op- 
portunity for steady employment in the open. But this 
again depends upon a new deal. Forestry must replace 
timber devastation and its consequent hap-hazard em- 
ployment. And this the giant knows if he has looked into 
the rugged face of the homeless “don’t care a damn” 
lumberjack of the Northwoods. 

Such are the outlooks—such the opportunities—seen by 
a discerning spirit from the Appalachian skyline. 


Possibilities in the New Approach 


Let’s put up now to the wise and trained observer the 
particular question before us. What are the possibilities 
in the new approach to the problem of living? Would the 
development of the outdoor community life—as an 
offset and relief from the various shackles of commercial 
civilization—be practicable and worth while? From the 
experience of observations and thoughts along the sky-line 
here is a possible answer: 

There are several possible gains from such an approach. 

First there would be the “oxygen” that makes for a 
sensible optimism. Two weeks spent in the real open— 
right now, this year and next—would be a little real living 
for thousands of people which they would be sure of getting 
before they died. They would get a little fun as they went 
along regardless of problems being “solved.” This would 
not damage the problems and it would help the folks. 

Next there would be perspective. Life for two weeks on 
the mountain top would show up many things about life 
during the other fifty weeks down below. The latter could 
be viewed as a whole—away from its heat, and sweat, and 
irritations. There would be a chance to catch a breath, to 
study the dynamic forces of nature and the possibilities of 
shifting to them the burdens now carried on the backs of 
men. The reposeful study of these forces should provide 
a broad gauged enlightened approach to the problems of 
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industry. Industry would come to be seen in its true 
perspective—as a means in life and not as an end in itself. 
The actual partaking of the recreative and non-industrial 
life—systematically by the people and not spasmodically 
by a few—should emphasize the distinction between it and 
the industrial life. It should stimulate the quest for en- 
larging the one and reducing the other. It should put 
new zest in the labor movement. Life and study of this 
kind should emphasize the need of going to the roots of 
industrial questions and of avoiding superficial thinking 
and rash action. The problems of the farmer, the coal 
miner, and the lumberjack could be studied intimately 
and with minimum partiality. Such an approach should 
bring the poise that goes with understanding. 

Finally there would be new clews to constructive 
solutions. The organization of the cooperative camping 
life would tend to draw people out of the cities. Coming 
as visitors they would be loath to return. They would 
become desirous of settling down in the country—to work 
in the open as well as play. The various camps would 
require food. Why not raise food, as well as consume it, 
on the cooperative plan? Food and farm camps should 
come about as a natural sequence. Timber also is required. 
Permanent small scale operations could be encouraged in 
the various Appalachian National Forests. The govern- 
ment now claims this as a part of its forest policy. 
The camping life would stimulate forestry as well as a 
better agriculture. Employment in both would tend to 
become enlarged. 

How far these tendencies would go the wisest observer 
of course can not tell. They would have to be worked out 
step by step. But the tendencies at least would be 
established. They would be cutting channels leading to 
constructive achievement in the problem of living: they 
would be cutting across those now leading to destructive 
blindness. 

A Project for Development 


It looks, then, as if it might be worth while to devote 
some energy at lest to working out a better utilization of 
our spare time. The spare time for one per cent of our 
population would be equivalent, as above reckoned, to the 
continuous activity of some 40,000 persons. If these 
people were on the skyline, and kept their eyes open, they 
would see the things that the giant could see. Indeed 
this force of 40,000 would be a giant in itself. It could 
walk the skyline and develop its varied opportunities. 
And this is the job that we propose: a project to develop 
the opportunities—for recreation, recuperation, and em- 
ployment—in the region of the Appalachian skyline. 

The project is one for a series of recreational communi- 
ties throughout the Appalachian chain of mountains from 
New England to Georgia, these to be connected by a walk- 
ing trail. Its purpose is to establish a base for a more 
extensive and systematic development of outdoor com- 
munity life. It is a project in housing and community 
architecture. 

No scheme is proposed in this particular article for 
organizing or financing this project. Organizing is a 
matter of detail to be carefully worked out. Financing 
depends upon local public interest in the various localities 


affected. 
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Features of Project 


There are four chief features of the Appalachian project: 
1. The Trail— 

The beginnings of an Appalachian trail already exist. 
They have been established for several years—in various 
localities along the line. Specially good work in trail 
building has beeh accomplished by the Appalachian 
Mountain Club in the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
and by the Green Mountain Club in Vermont. The 
latter association has built the “Long Trail” for 210 miles 
through the Green Mountains—four fifths of the distance 
from the Massachusetts line to the Canadian. Here is a 
project that will logically be extended. What the Green 
Mountains are to Vermont the Appalachians are to eastern 
United States. What is suggested, therefore, is a “long 
trail” over the full length of the Appalachian skyline, from 
the highest peak in the north to the highest peak in the 
south—from Mt. Washington to Mt. Mitchell. 

The trail should be divided into sections, each consisting 
preferably of the portion lying in a given State, or sub- 
division thereof. Each section should be in the im- 
mediate charge of a local group of people. Difficulties 
might arise over the use of private property—especially 
that amid agricultural lands on the crossovers between 
ranges. It might sometimes be necessary to obtain a State 
franchise for the use of rights of way. These matters 
could readily be adjusted, provided there is sufficient local 
public interest in the project as a whole. The various 
sections should be under some form of general federated 
control, but no suggestions regarding this form are made in 
this article. 

Not all of the trail within a section could, of course, be 
built at once. It would be a matter of several years. As 
far as possible the work undertaken for any one season 
should complete some definite usable link—as up or across 
one peak. Once completed it should be immediately 
opened for local use and not wait on the completion of other 
portions. Each portion built should, of course, be rigor- 
ously maintained and not allowed to revert to disuse. A 
trail is as serviceable as its poorest link. 

The trail could be made, at each stage of its construc- 
tion, of immediate strategic value in preventing and fight- 
ing forest fires. Lookout stations could be located at inter- 
vals along the way. A forest fire service could be organized 
in each section which should tie in with the services of the 
Federal and State Governments. The trail would become 
immediately a battle line against fire. 

A suggestion for the location of the trail and its main 
branches is shown on the accompanying map. 


2. Shelter Camps— 

These are the usual accompaniments of the trails which 
have been built in the White and Green Mountains. They 
are the trail’s equipment for use. They should be located 
at convenient distances so as to allow a comfortable day’s 
walk between each. They should be equipped always for 
sleeping and certain of them for serving meals—after the 
fashion of the Swiss chalets. Strict regulation is essential 
to provide that equipment is used and not abused. As far 
as possible the blazing and constructing of the trail and 
building of camps should be done by volunteer workers. 
For volunteer “work” is really “play.” The spirit of 
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cooperation, as usual in such enterprises, should be stimu- 
lated throughout. The enterprise should, of course, be 
conducted without profit. The trail must be well 
guarded—against the yegg-man, and against the profiteer. 


3. Community Camps— 

These would grow naturally out of the shelter camps and 
inns. Each would consist of a little community on or near 
the trail (perhaps on a neighboring lake) where people could 
live in private domiciles. Such a community might 
occupy a substantial area—perhaps a hundred acres or 
more. This should be bought and owned as a part of the 
project. No separate lots should be sold therefrom. 
Each camp should be a self-owning community and not a 
real estate venture. The use of the separate domiciles, 
like all other features of the project, should be available 
without profit. 

These community camps should be carefully planned in 
advance. They should not be allowed to become too 
populous and thereby defeat the very purpose for which 
they are created. Greater numbers should be accommo- 
dated by more communities, not /arger ones. There is 
room, without crowding, in the Appalachian region for a 
very large camping population. The location of these 
community camps would form a main part of the regional 
planning and architecture. 

These communities would be used for various kinds of 
non-industrial activity. They might eventually be 
organized for special purposes—for recreation, for recupera- 
tion, and for study. Summer schools or seasonal field 
courses could be established and scientific travel courses 
organized and accommodated in the different communi- 
ties along the trail. The community camp should become 
something more than a mere “playground”; it should 
stimulate every possible line of outdoor non-industrial 
endeavor. 


4. Food and Farm Camps 

These might not be organized at first. They would come. 
as a later development. The farm camp is the natural 
supplement of the community camp. Here in the same 
spirit of cooperation and well ordered action the food and 
crops consumed in the outdoor living would as far as 
practicable be sown and harvested. 

Food and farm camps could be established as special 
communities in adjoining valleys. Or they might be 
combined with the community camps by the inclusion of 
surrounding farm lands. Their development would pro- 
vide tangible opportunity for working out by actual 
experiment a fundamental matter in the problem of living. 
It would provide one definite avenue of experiment in 
getting “back to the land.” It would provide an op- 
portunity for those anxious to settle down in the country; 
it would open up a possible source for new, and needed, 
employment. Communities of this type are illustrated by 
the Hudson Guild Farm in New Jersey. 

Fuelwood, logs, and lumber are other basic needs of the 
camps and communities along the trail. These also might 
be grown and forested as part of the camp activity, rather 
than bought in the lumber market. The nucleus of such 
an enterprise has already been started at Camp Tamiment, 
Pennsylvania, on a lake not far from the proposed route of 
the Appalachian trail. This camp has been established 
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by a labor group in New York City. They have erected 
a sawmill on their tract of 2000 acres and have built the 
bungalows of their community from their own timber. 
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Succestep LocaTion oF APPALACHIAN TRAIL 


Main line from Mt. Washington to Mt. Mitchell. Large cities are tapped through branch lines and certain railways. 

Area shown contains more than half the population of the United States and over one third the population of Canada. Cities 
shown comprise all metropolitan centers over 100,000, relative population being indicated by size of dot. Thirty six of these centers, 
including a third of the area’s population, are from one to eight hours ride from the trail system. 

Centers named are those of more than 400,000. 
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Indeed the lure of the scouting life can be made the most 
formidable enemy of the lure of militarism (a thing with 
which this country is menaced along with all others). 
It comes the nearest perhaps, of things thus far projected, 
to supplying what Professor James once called a “moral 
equivalent of war.” It appeals to the primal instincts of a 
fighting heroism, of volunteer service and of work in a 
common cause. 

These instincts are pent up forces in every human and 
they demand their outlet. This is the avowed object of 
the boy scout and girl scout movement, but it should not be 
limited to juveniles. 
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The building and protection of an Appalachian trail, 
with its various communities, interests, and possibilites, 
would form at least one outlet. Here is a job for 40,000 
souls. This trail could be made to be, in a very literal sense, 
a battle line against fire and flood—and even against dis- 
ease. Such battles—against the common enemies of man— 
still lack, it is true, the “punch” of man vs. man. There is 
but onereason—publicity. Militarism has been made color- 
ful in a world of drab. But the care of the country side, 
which the scouting life instills, is vital in any real protection 
of “home and country.” Already basic it can be made spec- 
tacular. Here is something to be dramatized. 


The Land Question as Related to City Planning and Housing 


By GEORGE HERBERT GRAY 


of Architects in Washington and the Conference of 

City Planners at Pittsburgh the discussions at many 
points turned on the land question in its relation to City 
Planning. Conspicuous among these discussions was one 
on the possible public ownership or control of city land, 
the promulgation of proper standards for the limitation 
of density of population in the residehtial districts of cities, 
and on the limitation of the height of buildings as related 
to the traffic capacity of the streets. All these discussions 
bear on the one question of the economic use of all the land 
within the confines of our cities, that uséd for streets, 
parks and other open spaces, and that used for buildings 
and other structures. This article is an attempt at re- 
conciling apparently divergent opinions by considering 
the limitations of the application of the various ideas 
advanced in the discussions cited. 

Communities begin first with the land and then with 
the buildings. It was said not many years ago, and gen- 
erally accepted as true, that the street system is the crux 
and the starting point of city planning. That is almost 
true as stated, but I think the time has come when it should 
be emphasized that the street system forms the logical 
point of departure for City Planning only to the extent 
that the streets define the built-up areas and to the extent 
that the streets are in logical proportion to the density of 
the population of the built-up areas which they enclose. 
In other words, that the proper use of built-up areas con- 
stitutes the original point of departure for City Planning. 
Stated in a different form, it may be said that our cities 
are made up, physically speaking, of groups of buildings 
used for specialized purposes, with thorough-fares serving 
as connections between them. The buildings exist to 
house the various activities of the people in commercial 
life and in the home life, which activities are the “raison 
d’étre” of the community. The land of the city has its 
value because of its location and has ceased to have value 
because of its productivity. Buildings are not built for 
the purpose of completing the functions of the street, but 
the streets are projected in advance of the buildings and in 
anticipation of the natural growth of the population and 
activities to be housed. Therefore thourough-fares ‘exist 
primarily to afford means of communication between 
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buildings and other developments on the land, and the dis 
position of the land for the proper functioning of the build- 
ings becomes the fundamental consideration in planning. 
The thoroughfares must be proportioned to the uses 
exacted by the buildings. The determination of the 
proper type and disposition of buildings should be the 
great contribution to City Planning by the architectural 
profession. 


Land and its Values 


Land has its greatest value, generally speaking, when 
available for purposes commercial, and land for purposes 
residential increases in value in proportion to its proximity 
to commerce, except when the commerce is such as to be 
in the nature of a nuisance, either because of noise, smells, 
smoke, shutting off of air and light, the interference with 
privacy, or for other similar reasons. In other words 
there is ordinarily in and about cities a limited supply of 
favorably located land which is more sought after than the 
general supply and the law of supply and demand operates 
to advance the price of the limited supply. This is 
elementary and well enough so far as it goes. Compli- 
cations arise, however, when the growth of the community 
separates by appreciable distances one part of the town 
from another, and when the time approaches that a limited 
supply of land for special purposes is about to be exhausted 
and some new areas must be developed to supply this 
demand. In this latter case certain individuals, blessed 
with more perspicacity and less conscience than others, 
corner the remaining small supply and put up the price to 
artificial heights, while certain others develop, for the 
purposes in question, land heretofore used for less profitable 
purposes. Also with growth the village streets become 
inadequate for the city and seriously congested; and 
are used intensely to avoid moving to more distant 
places. 

Even under the existing adverse conditions, in most of 
our cities, the cost of land in residential districts is but a 
small portion of the total cost of the property development. 
Real estate men recognize that the grounds and the de- 
veloped utilities in connection therewith (streets, sewers, 
water, lights) should, for good investment, ordinarily be 
about one-fifth of the value of the complete development of 
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grounds, houses and all the other improvements.’ 
Under favorable conditions of planning the developed 
ground is divided between the raw ground and the de- 
veloped utilities in a proportion of from 55 to 60% for the 
raw ground, to 45 or 40% for utilities. Under less favor- 
able conditions of development the proportion of the im- 
provements is higher and that of the land is less; for con- 
venience we may put the average as high as 50%, or one- 
half.2_ Rent includes not only the capitalization of the 
ground and building themselves, but general maintenance, 
insurance, obsolescence, commonly figured at about 40%, 
leaving 60% for the cost of building and ground. These 
figures give the following results: 

Rent = 100% 

Proportion of Rent 

due to cost of 

building and 

grounds = (Less maintenance, etc.) 60% 

Land and utilities = 1-5 of Building and Grounds, or 12% 
Raw Land = 1-2 of Land and Utilities, or 6% 
These are only approximate’ average figures but close 
enough to make it evident that the raw land is not, under 
normal conditions, a factor of major importance in resi- 
dential properties. 

In commercial developments, the proximity of the 
harbor, rail, trucking highways and the local markets 
determine the location of industries and have a direct 
bearing on the cost of buying, marketing and selling the 
finished product. Therefore, the proportion of invest- 
ment which any enterprise may be warranted in putting 
into land is not subject to easy generalization. Retail 
commerce, including the occupants of the office buildings, 
seeks locations convenient to wholesale business and to the 
residential district. Hotels and apartment houses have 
similar ties and limitations in their locations. In Man- 
hattan some of the site values run as high as 60% of the 
investment, but since the day when this land was used for 
agricultural purposes, the amount of taxes which have 
gone into the highly complicated municipal development 
and upkeep is largely responsible for the existing ad- 
vantages of the location and has a bearing on present 
conditions. Residential areas which are being encroached 
upon by commercial interests will be considered later in 
connection with “transitional” areas. 


General Means of Control 


The procedure of forcing prices is obviously not a con- 
structive one and puts on the occupants an unnecessary 
burden of rent It is equally obvious that the procedure 
of throwing new areas into the market is logical and con- 
structive in its essential features, but, unfortunately, it is 
usually handled in an uneconomical manner. The cure 
for the proceedure of forcing prices lies in the opening up 
of new areas under proper control, thus increasing the 
supply. This control is in some cases adequately furnished 
by Zoning* alone and in some cases it calls for modifications 
and extensions of the street plan and of traffic facilities. 


1 The operation of this principle is well stated by Brigham in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Mar. 1921. 

2? Henry Wright makes an interesting analysis of this subject in “‘ Platting 
City Areas for Small Houses’’—Supplement to Journal Amer. Inst. Archi- 
tects, August, 1920. 

* Zoning, as commonly practiced in this country, consists of subdividing 
the area of the city or other community into districts or neighborhoods and 
prohibiting in any of those districts further building or other improvements 
which would be to the detriment of existing improvements. 
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The control of City planning may be made operative as 
follows: When a shortage of space for certain uses develops 
in a community, one of several things may happen. (A) If 
a very progressive City Planning policy has been adopted, 
new centers in outlying districts may be developed for the 
use in question, thus supplying a greater amount of land 
under economical conditions. (B) If the street system and 
the city’s development are radial in disposition, the Zoning 
Districts may take the form of sectors, so that they may 
expand without encroachment upon districts already set 
aside for other uses. (C) If the Zoning Districts are in the 
nature of geometrical zones then the expansion of one 
means an encroachment upon others, commerce en- 
croaching upon residential districts, with the outlying 
residential districts encroaching upon the agricultural area, 
transitional areas and the blight of transition resulting. 
Under these circumstances Zoning can lessen the extent of 
the blight due to transition, and also its duration, by 
modifying the Zoning regulations so as to affect at any one 
time only areas of such extent as can be quickly absorbed 
by the new use, thus protecting a greater area for a longer 
period in its original use. These methods of contro] we 
will now take up separately. 

First we will consider the control of the transformation 
of agricultural land, or raw land, to urban land. Chiefly 
from necessity and partly from choice, the great mass of 
the urban population seek a residential location as close to 
their work as possible. This creates a special demand for 
land in certain favored localities. So all who own agri- 
cultural land adjoining the city are looking for the favor- 
able opportunity to develop it and supply the increasing 
demand for residential sites or for industrial expansion, 
In thecompetition to get in the market ahead of their neigh- 
bors such owners commonly stake off their land and cease 
to use it for agricultural purposes faster than it can be 
absorbed for its destined purposes and, as a rule, in a most 
unintelligent manner. This competition in meeting the 
demand for land has the effect of keeping the price at a 
low figure; but on the other hand, as has already been 
stated, the years of idleness must be charged into the 
ultimate price of the land and in many cases this accumu- 
lation becomes a very appreciable figure. For this situa- 

tion there has as yet been put into effect no remedy which 
is complete, but a partial and very practical remedy, not 
as common as it should be, is found where an official city 
plan is established, projected well out into the future 
territory of the city, with the understanding that only 
streets conforming to this plan will be accepted by the 
City and provided with utilities, such as sewers, water, 
light and with protection by the Police and Fire Depart- 
ments, and further that the Zoning ordinance will permit 
residential buildings only in certain areas. Under such 
control much property which is unsuitable but would 
otherwise come into the market is kept out and remains in 
use for agricultural purposes. This method of control is 
capable of wide application and may be made to relieve 
much of the present trouble. Such control tends to en- 
courage permanent development companies to undertake 
large projects planned in harmony with the City’s plan 
and on an economical and rational basis. When beyond 
the corporate limits of the City they can even construct 
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their own public utilities and this can be done in such a 
manner that they can be taken over by the City when the 
time arrives, Such development of large areas on scientific 
lines by private enterprise constitutes a second means of 
overcoming uneconomical development. Co-operative 
ownership of such development tends still further to 
eliminate the element of speculation and may be counted 
as a third means of reducing the price to the ultimate owner. 

The transformation of land within the city from one use 
to another is typified by the example found in “Greenwich 
Village”, New York, which by the Zoning Law has been 
protected from the threatened blight of commercial en- 
croachment, and owners are now with confidence improving 
their houses for the residential purpose for which they were 
built and no speculative price is added to the land due to 
prospective change to commercial use. The price is based 
on what it will yield today in a market of open competition. 
The same is true in “Turtle Bay” and other districts, 
formerly with an uncertain but speculative future. If 
on Manhattan Island, the most congested urban district 
in the western civilized world, such control is operative, 
we must admit the efficacy of the method by which it is 
brought about, so that even where there is a strong 
tendency against the operation of the normal proportion 
between the raw land and the total investment, control 
may be had which will reduce, if not entirely overcome, 
the abnormal tendency. 

As on the outskirt of the City transitional use of 
property brings about uneconomic results, when enlighten- 
ed private enterprise and City Planning (through Zoning 
and the Street Plan) do not enter to control, so in the older 
section of the City transitional uses are largely responsible 
for overcrowding, which can be cured only by changes in 
the traffic facilities and the city plan itself. Such neigh- 
borhoods as are in a period of transition are not, eco- 
nomically speaking, residential neighborhoods. In such 
neighborhoods, becaust of the surroundings that have 
grown up about them, spacious private residences having 
long since paid for the original investment, are abandoned 
by their original occupants and, pending developments for 
commercial purposes, are remodelled to provide an in- 
creased number of rooms. The changes represent a small 
investment of capital. Although the price of the [and 
may be high compared with the cost of the buildings, the 
more intensive use of the land often makes it possible to 
obtain a reasonable return on the assessed valuation. 
These transitional “improvements” fall into the class often 
styled “tax-payers.” The investment is particularly good 
when we take into consideration the probability of the 
increased value of land in the future. Even in the slum 
districts it is at times possible to erect, on a paying basis, 
new tenement buildings and provide a sinking fund to take 
care of their obsolescence in a relatively short transitional 
period. How can this be done in competition with tene- 
ments erected on cheaper ground in the outlying districts? 
Because the old neighborhood is near the places of work 
and the new one separated by a distance which represents 
time and carfare. The situation can be relieved (a) by a 
change in the location of the places of work or industrial 
centers, or (b) by increased transportation facilities be- 
tween house and place of work. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Industrial centers may also shift automatically, but 
it is important that adequate control be exercised in con- 
nection with the shift. Today many workmen are making 
their daily journey to and from their homes in New York 
and their work on Long Island. Many of the factories 
there located developed after the beginning of the war in 
Europe when the high cost of building prohibited house 
building, and mayhap some of their workers are those who 
are temporarily out of employment in their New York 
factories and are, in the interim, working on the Long 
Island truck-farms. In any event it is safe to say that it is 
but a temporary situation which will find its solution in the 
erection of workmen’s homes on Long Island so soon as the 
building market permits. In that a new industrial 
center, by the automatic working of the law of supply and 
demand, has been created the residential element will follow 
to complete a “Satellite City.” These must ultimately 
have all the elements of a City. Then why crowd up so 
close to New York? For the purely accidental reason that 
official New York has not adequately mapped out her 
future growth and given publicity to this knowledge for the 
guidance of all concerned. The failure will lead to future 
congestion and speculative values. 

What is true of the cheaper and average residential 
districts is also true of higher priced residential districts— 
proximity to business accounts for a saving of time, money, 
and all the nervous wear and tear incident to commuting. 
In proportion as the supply is limited, property for private 
residences brings higher prices and, other things being 
equal, the more intensive the use the higher the price. In 
New York City there are tendencies conspicuously at work 
which are automatically operating to check the continuous 
rise of prices. First the automobile is leading an incréasing 
proportion of the wealthier element of the population to 
develop all-the-year-round country places. Secondly, 
apartment houses in the suburbs are reducing the terrors 
of the suburban servant question, and the local picture 
shows make the servant more content to be there. The 
auto, added to other transportation facilities, is making the 
suburbs more available, and more than that, the lure of the 
auto for itself is leading many with limited income to the 
suburbs where the prohibitive price of the city garage does 
not exist. In other words, a far greater residential area is 
being brought within easy distance of the commercial 
districts. 

Developments in commercial districts are even more 
obvious than in residential districts The extreme con- 
ditions in New York also afford an excellent opportunity 
to study the relation between property values, thorough- 
fares and congestion. The first sky-scraper district of New 
York grew up about the focal center of the surface-car, the 
ferries, the Brooklyn Bridge and the West Side and East 
Side elevated roads. From the start it is evident that the 
nearer the building to the focal center of traffic, the greater 
the possible number of tenants available for any given 
office building All too slowly it has become evident that 
those coming in from Jersey on the lower ferries, or from 
Harlem, on the West Side “L” have little or nothing to 
gain by oowding in toward the focal center, leaving un- 
developed those properties with unobstructed outlook over 
the western water front. The same is true to a less 
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degree of the eastern water front. It is interesting to note 
the shifting of the skyscrapers to the west as the opening 
of the Hudson Tube shifted the focal center of traffic inthat 
direction. This is diagramatically illustrated in Figure I. 

These new rapid transit lines made lower Manhattan 
convenient to larger residential areas. Indefinite increase 
in congestion was checked by the opening of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Terminal connecting upper Manhattan 
with the great existing and potential districts of New 
Jersey and Long Island and by the development of the 


Grand Central Terminal, facilitating access from the north. 
These terminals permanently established the hotel 
district, which carried with it the shopping and the theater 
districts, and branches of the great banks, Office buildings 
naturally followed and finally, with the increasing activities 
of this center, even the headquarters of great financial 
houses are beginning to locate there. The zoning of the 
city gave further stability to the character of the district. 

But before this check on the rapid development of lower 
Manhattan property set in, an interesting situation had 
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arisen. The skyscraper had reached and even passed its 
economic development as to height. In their effort to 
establish a reasonable regulation for limiting the height 
of office buildings, the Zoning Commission gathered to- 
gether an enormous amount of data bearing on the eco- 
nomic height as indicated by the cost and maintenance of 
the buildings, and the returns. This evidence showed a 
startlingly low return on the tall buildings, an average of 
about 244% net. It appeared that {there was a ‘marked 
tendency to vacate lower floors on account of the darkness 
and lack of air, so that they could not be rented on a 
profitable basis and had to be supported financially by 
the upper floors; which floors also represent a larger 
cost in operation as well as construction. In ordinary 
mid-block locations, where a large portion of the lots 
was occupied by tall buildings, eighteen floors was 
shown to be the economic limit. Similar evidence in St. 
Louis showed twelve stories to be the economic limit. 
When it is generally known that eighteen stories, or any 
other number of stories, is the economic limit in a given 
district then there will be an immediate limit placed on the 
land value as gauged by possible rental returns. So we 
see that in blildings as well as in crops there is a natural 
law tending to make overcrowding uneconomical. 


The intensity of Land Use 


We have stated that the’ preper type and disposition of 
buildings with their accessories and surrounding, is a field 
for fruitful study, particularly as related to their functions, 
most of all the function of securing adequate air and light 
in all buildings, and in residential buildings in securing in 
addition privacy and recreational space. It is here 
accepted as axiomatic that the limit of intensity of use is 
not an arbitrary and artificial one but a natural one which 
is set either by the direct financial returns on the invest 
ment or by the indirect financial loss accruing from risk to 
life, health and morals which result from excess intensity of 
use and the overcrowding of people. By way of indicating 
the lines on which such studies might be made we will cite 
examples of several types of development: the office 
building district, the shopping district, the suburban resi- 
dential district and a tenement district. 

The recognition of an economic limit to the height of 
commercial buildings just cited has come about through the 
internal causes bearing on the efficient use and the func- 
tioning of the building itself. Obviously the greater the 
height of a building of given plan the greater the number of 
occupants. The exact bearing of this on the traffic 
capacity of the street is a matter on which we cannot so 
easily generalize, since the speed of the flow of traffic is as 
important a facvor as the width of the street, and the flow 
is in part controlled by the size of the adjoining streets which 
serve as outlets to the street in question. If we had ex- 
clusively office building streets from which all vehicular 
traffic was prohibited the problem would become simple, 
as will be seen. 

In lower Manhattan such conditions are approached. 
Under these conditions a proportion between floor area 
and street area can be arrived at which would be operative 
in event of a panic which might cause all the occupants of 
the buildings in any block to seek the street at the same 
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time. By crowding so tightly that no individual can 
budge, people can be packed in a confined area to the extent 
of one square foot per person, while at 1.5 square foot per 
person individuals can elbow through. On the latter 
basis a street 60 feet wide can accommodate 4000 persons 
per 100 feet of length. We may safely take as a proportion 
between the floor area and the number of occupants of any 
office building, one person per 100 square feet of gross floor 
area.? If we take a building of 100 feet front and an aver- 
age depth of 100 feet we have 10,000 square feet, or 100 
persons per floor. Measured to the center of the street, 
the capacity of the street in front of the building is 2000 
people. Therefore such a building could be 20 stories 
high so far as the panic capacity of the street is concerned. 


Thus— 


Street area 100x60 ft. = 60,000 sq. ft. 
Street 100 ft.x3o ft. to center = 30,000 sq. ft. 
Street capacity @ 1.5 sq. ft. per 

person = 2,000 


Building 100x100 
Building capacity @ 100 sq. ft. 
per person = 100 persons per floor 
At 100 persons per floor, 20 stories= The street capacity of 
2000 

Twenty stories on a basis of 12 feet for story heights would 
mean 240 feet for the height of buildings. These figures 
apply only where there are no vehicles in the street. Let 
us compare this with the height permitted by Zoning regu- 
lations in the skyscraper district of New York. The 
allowable height of the building at the building line is 244 
times the width of the street, and higher as the buildings 
set back; so in case of our 60 ft. street we have 60 ft. by 244 
equals 150 ft. for the height at the building line, plus the 
height of the set-backs. When we take into consideration 
the relatively small number of vehicles in the district and 
relatively shallow lots, the panic capacity of the street 
seems to approximate the capacity of the buildings as 
determined by the Zoning regulations. In alf other 
districts in New York where vehicular traffic is greater, the 
permissible height of the building is less. In the Fifth 
Avenue shopping district private automobiles are an 
advantage to trade, as are ample sidewalk spaces and 
abundance of light for the display in the shop windows. 
Here the Zoning regulations keep the height as low as 114 
times the width of the street. This low standard of height 
was set by request of the property owners. As in the case 
of office buildings, we see here also that the economic use 
of city land sets a natural limit on the intensity to which it 
may be used. 

Why should not the population in the residential districts 
be determined by methods similar to those we have been 
discussing for commercial buildings? This leads us to a 
consideration of the essential elements in a residential 
district—air, light, recreational space and a reasonable 
degree of quiet and privacy—but in what amounts? On 
even casual reflection it will become evident that what the 
occupants can afford is a determining factor. The mini- 


1 Mr. G. B. Ford, Consultant to the Zoning Commission, is the authority 
for this data. ; ; . 
2 The precise figure would be determined by the cubic feet of air allowed 
person, the possible cross-draft and the lighting of the working space. 
For the designing of passenger elevators 1 person per 125 sq. ft. is a figure 
commonly used. 


= 10,000 sq. ft. per floor 
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mums permissible, however, may well be discussed, and 
this brings us to those quarters of the unskilled mechanics 
and the laborer which are built in rows. 

For suburban districts such standards were set by the 
U. S. Housing Corporation as the result of a conference of 
experts. While the opinion may be advanced that these 
standards do not in all respects get quite as close to funda- 
mentals as they might, they serve as an accepted standard 
for comparison. They lay down the internal requirements 
as well as such distance between buildings as is necessary 
for air and privacy as between next-door neighbors. This 
takes care of all but the recreational space. Experience 
has proven that the average workman’s family in America 
does not care for a vegetable garden, either as a matter of 
economy or as a matter of recreation, and the housewife 
cares for flower gardens of limited extent only. Therefore 
the vegetable garden space may be placed where it may be 
allotted as demanded. An average of 400 square feet for 
about every fourth family suffices in most communities 
such as we are considering, and the twenty feet of grounds 
between sidewalk and house-line, which gives privacy to 
the ground floors, will also suffice for the flower gardens. 
A rear yard twenty feet in depth is adequate for sunning 
the laundry. 


Recreational Space 


The standards in regard to.recreational space are under- 
going a change. It is fast coming to be recognized that 
the district recreation grounds are not close enough to the 
home for the very little ones and for their very busy 
parents. The majority of our traffic casualties are due to 
children in the residential districts who use the street for 
their playground. As children under eight years of age 
cannot generally be counted on to traverse the streets 
without loitering on their way to and from district play- 
grounds, it seems most reasonable to have playgrounds 
within the block where the parents may have better control 
over their own children and even enjoy the grounds them- 
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selves in the evening, or at other spare time. This idea is 
already gaining favor and we will here assume it to be a 
correct one. 

As for the houses themselves we will consider them as 
reduced to a minimum of compactness which can be 
accomplished in the space indicated on pages 154 and 155 
of Vol. I of the Report of the U. S. Housing Corporation. 
We have indicated in Figure 2 a possible grouping of such 
houses. It will be noted that the houses on the end of the 
block are semi-detached, so that with the orientation indi- 
cated, even the rooms on the north side of the house may 
receive the sun from windows on the east and west. é 

From the diagram it will be seen that there are in the 
block 48 families, and if we allow 60 sq. feet per child! for 
the high average of 114 children of the small playground 
age per family we have 72 children for whom to provide 
playground space, and 16 families more or less for whom to 
provide vegetable garden space, all of which is accomplished 
in the space indicated in the diagram and in accordance 
with the U. S. Housing Corporation’s standards. 

In the U. S. Housing Corporation’s various developments 
the average for row developments was 18 families per gross 
acre and for semi-detached houses g families. The 
arrangement we are considering happens to result in a 
density of population of 22.1 families per acre measured 
from the center of the sheets But another arrangement 
might be possible whereby, without in any way sacrificing 
the living"standards, a greater density of population would 
result. Or a lot of less favorable proportions might result 
in a lower density, without in any way improving the living 
conditions. Furthermore, larger families would result in 
more rooms and larger houses and consequently fewer 
families in the same area. The bed space provided for 
would be a more logical measure of the intensity of popula- 
tion. In any case it is evident that any standard of popu- 
lation per acre is based on averages and is an accidental 


1 This figure is low, but is used as a minimum on the assumption that 
only about half the children would be using the ground at any one time. 
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result of certain fundamental determining factors of plan- 
ning and should not be accepted as a final test of the pos- 
sible intensity of the use of any particular block. As a 
rule of thumb in forecasting the possible population in any 
given tract, it has its place. So much for the case o 
standards for extreme intensity of use in the outlying 
districts. 


Tenements 


As standard for the extreme limit of intensity of use of 
land in the heart of the city we will consider an old New 
York tenement block on which we have quite complete 
data as to present living conditions—that block bounded by 
Madison, Rutgers, Monroe and Jefferson. The survey 
made by the New York Reconstruction Committee showed 
a population of 2421 in a variety of old run-down buildings, 
with small and foul light court and shafts, with many rooms 
with no outside windows, no place to play but on the street, 
and there was no adequate access to the rear of the 
property for police and fire protection. There were 493 
family apartments, which, for the acre measured on the 
center of the street was at the rate of 186 families, averag- 
ing 4.9 persons per family. Some of the buildings were 
spacious old residences altered to suit apartment needs and 
those especially built as apartments were on narrow lots. 
According to the report: “ Most of the owners of the old 
houses has slight, if any, return from the money invested. 
Rentals were low.” The assessed valuation of the land 
was $836,000.00, Obviously these values were not based 
on the actual earning capacity but on some estimated 
future value. 
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The conditions cited do not, however, form a clue to the 
limit of intensity of use of the land, for the simple reason 
that the land is not intelligently developed. It is de- 
veloped in the usual hodge-podge fashion, each small land 
owner having from time to time planned for his own little 
piece of property. In the competition held by the Re- 
construction Committee, plans for this block were pro- 
duced providing for the alteration to the existing buildings, 
many of which are six stories high. Such was the prize 
plan, which, with a provision of 1481 rooms, it was esti- 
mated could be put on a profitable basis. Mr. A. J. 
Thomas has worked out a plan, based on the New York 
Tenement Laws, which, gauged by the bed accommoda- 
tions, would result in an appreciably greater density but 
afford living conditions far more sanitary and whole- 
some.! I have worked out a possible development of this 
area, based on standards even higher than those of the 
Housing Corporation, which in turn are higher than those 
of the New York Tenement Law, in which bed accommoda- 
tions are provided for 328 persons per floor.? This would 
mean 1640 persons on five floors, appreciably more than 
indicated on the Thomas plan. Without materially in- 
creasing the rate of rent over that now paid, this would put 
the property on a paying basis, even with the present land 
valuation (less the playground and minor thorough-fare 
which could well be taken over by the City). Theeconomy 


is brought about by planning for the block as a whole so 
as to segregate large areas for recreational and other com- 
munity uses, and by considering each member of the house- 
hold as a unit, and building up from these individual unit 


1 Architectural Record. November, 1920. 
2See Figure 3. 
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requirements, supplying the necessities generously and 
eliminating such things as do not properly pertain to the 
life of the people who occupy the tenement districts. The 
point may well be raised that even five stories are too many 
as a reasonable and decent standard for a “walk-up.” If 
so, the indications are that the assessed value on the land 
is too high for its present uses. It would seem that it 
should either be reduced or the block turned over for 
business purposes. 


Conclusions 


From the foregoing we make the following summary: 

1st. That portion of excess housing cost which is charge- 
able to raw land is relatively small and this excess can be 
eliminated in the case of newly laid out areas by skillful 
platting as aided and encouraged by (A) various phases of 
city planning, (B) by development of the land in large 
units, (C) by co-operative building and owning methods. 

and. That portion of excess land cost accruing from 
years of temporary unproductiveness can be greatly re- 
duced by various phases of city planning, (A) as regards 
agricultural land which is transformed for residential or 
other urban uses, (B) as regards residential land which is 
transformed for commercial uses. 

3rd. Experience has demonstrated: (A) That there is an 
economic limit to the intensity of the use of land for com- 
mercial uses, based on the direct financial returns. (B) 


That there is an economic limit to the intensity of use of 
land for residential purposes, based on the direct financial 
returns, but before this limit is reached it commonly 
happens that we have passed the economic limit as de- 
termined by the health, morals and general well-being of 
the occupants. 

4th. (A) That population per acre is an inaccurate 
measure of the limit of intensity of use as it does not take 
into consideration either the different possibilities result- 
ing from skillful and unskillful planning, nor the different 
possibilities as affected by the physical attributes of the 
land such as shape, surroundings and communicating 
thorough-fares, topography and climatic exposures. (B) 
That standards for determining the limit of intensity of use 
of land for commercial purposes should be based on an 
adequate supply of air, light and adequate means of egress 
from the building and from the district in case of panic. 
(C) That standards for the limit of intensity of use of land 
for residential purposes should be based on an adequate 
supply of air, light, privacy and recreational space; (D) 
That more complete fundamental standards, based on 
existing achievements, are desirable. 

sth. If the above conclusions are correct it further 
follows that the evils of land congestion can be adequately 
remedied by various phases of city planning, without 
recourse to general public ownership and control, or 
without radical changes in the rights of the private 
property owner. 


Around the Secretary’s Table’ 


By Tue Secretary 


Tue Secretary: When we were interrupted just now 
by the printer you were speaking, Mr. Davidson, about the 
representative of the Building Trades Council of Phila- 
delphia, who had come to the Convention to tell about 
their cooperative measures. 

Mr. Davipson: Yes. The Convention had no time to 
grant him even five minutes to tell his story. 

Tue Secretary: True, and the President was sorry to 
have to refuse him the privilege, but you see his presence 
was unexpected, as was also the presence of Mr. Stewart 
of the Department of Labour. Mr. Boyd had arranged 
for their attendance, and it put the president in rather an 
awkward position to have them announced from the floor 
quite unexpectedly Mr. Stewart's official position seemed 
to make it imperative to give him a brief opportunity to 
speak, but being so far behind our schedule it was necessary 
to draw the line somewhere in order to get Mr. Hammond’s 
paper in at all. 

Mk. Preirrer: That brings up a point I have in mind. 
I believe that for future Conventions, the President should 
at the opening session, appoint a strong Committee on 
resolutions, and motions not previously considered by the 
Board should be referred to it, and no resolution or motion 
relating to new business should be considered by the Con- 
vention without the approval of such Committee. 

Tue Secretary: To this Committee might also be 
delegated the authority to pass on suggestions for addresses 
by non-delegates other than those officially invited by the 


Board. If delegates could bring in guests to address the 
Convention without warning, the program would get 
seriously disarranged. As a matter of fact, however, there 
are generally very few new resolutions that are presented, 
and they come at the end of the Convention under New 
Business, and the Convention I think generally disposes of 
them wisely, referring them to the Board when they are of 
such nature as to preclude adequate consideration by the 
Convention. 

Mr. Davipson: I am glad Mr. Boyd was able to say 
even a few hurried words about the intelligent attitude of 
building mechanics in Philadelphia in their attempt to aid 
in placing the building industry on a higher plane. He 
showed some charts, and presented some statistics con- 
cerning unemployment and waste never before compiled. 
It, however, required a formal motion and vote of the Con- 
vention to order that the statistics submitted be printed 
in the proceedings. 

Tue Secretary: But don’t you think such action wise 
in any event. I was glad that you made the motion to 
print as you did, but I think the Secretary would be taking 
a chance to spend money for printing documents not 
actually presented to the Convention, without specific 
instructions, even though they be as interesting and valua- 
able as Mr. Boyd’s paper. 

Mr. Davipson: Well perhaps you’re right. This work 
of Boyd’s is a sample of local activity that should be more 


1Continued from September 1921, JOURNAL. 
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general. Every Architect should take to heart the message 
of President Kendall in his opening address, in which he 
again specifically calls the attention of the profession to the 
fact that in their various territories the local Chapters of 
the Institute are the American Institute of Architects, and 
that as such they should assume the leadership in all pro- 
fessional matter that is rightfully theirs. 

Tue Secretary: Yes. That was strongly accented in the 
Board’s report a year ago, and is a fact that Chapters ought 
to realize more fully. 

Mr. Taytor: If all Chapters of the Institute would 
only emulate the interest in Institute affairs, and could 
approximate the team work of the Illinois Chapter, future 
Conventions would be notable. 

Mr. Davipson. As a matter of fact a careful reading of 
the numerous reports made to the Convention and a check 
of the proceedings of the Convention itself disclose the 
fact that approximately not more than three Chapters of 
the Institute during the preceding year devoted thought or 
study to the big questions affecting the profession as a whole. 

Mr. SHaw: Look out Davidson or the Secretary will 
prove that you have slightly exaggerated too. 

Tue Secretary: It would have been interesting to count 
those who remained in their seats at the Convention if Mr. 
Davidson had moved that the delegates of the three 
Chapters that had, during the year, given consideration to 
the larger problems of the profession were requested to 
stand. I suspect we would have seen somewhat more 
than three delegations arise. But I am in entire agree- 
ment with Mr. Taylor. If we could get in more Chapters 
the sort of organized attention to Institute business that 
the Illinois Chapter gives we would accomplish much 
more and discussions at Conventions would be more 
active and effective. 

Mr. Dunninc: The work of the Illinois Chapter is 
surely effective. One difficulty is that it is physically im- 
possible for the Board of Directors to give all the matters 
referred to it that degree of deliberation that should be 
given to all matters considered. I believe there should be 
a new officer of the Institute whose duty it should be to 
take all of the suggestions from the various Chapters and 
members, and thoroughly study them, and pass them on to 
the Board or to the Convention for action. 

Mr. Saxe: I question the wisdom of that policy. I 
agree that at present the Board of Directors has too much 
work to do, and that condition is without doubt its own 
fault. I suggest that at future Conventions one repre- 
sentative from each Chapter be appointed to sit with the 
Board to take care of and act on Institute business. 

Tue Secretary: Those two suggestions are certainly 
decidedly opposed to each other, and I confess to much 
doubt as to the wisdom of either, speaking quite frankly, 
as we all are. 

Mr. Dunninc: Why wouldn’t my suggested new officer 
be of help to the Board? 

Tue Secretary: If he merely served to digest matters in 
advance, or rather to “chew them over” so that the Board 
might digest them more readily, he might be of service. 
He would, of course, in that event merely duplicate the 
normal work of the Secretary, plus a considerable amount 
of Committee work. 


There are few matters that come to the Board that do not 
logically fall within the scope of one of the Standing or 
special Committees to which it is generally referred for 
consideration and action, so that it eventually comes to 
the Board with a definite recommendation from the Com- 
mittee. This seems to me safer than the recommendation of 
any one mind. To have this new officer pass matters 
directly to the Convention for action without prior con- 
sideration by the Board, which is also suggested, seems to 
me a quite impossible procedure. 

Mr. Saxe: What objection do you see to my suggestion? 

Tue Secretary: I am not quite sure I understand the 
power you intend such delegation of Chapter representa- 
tives tohave. Ifit is merely to discuss matters and prepare 
them for presentation to the Convention, then they would 
only hinder and make more difficult the work of the Board. 
The smaller the group, the quicker the action. Our 
Executive Committee of five can always act more exped- 
tiously than the full Board. 

If the group is to have power, together with the Board. 
to settle matters, it becomes a small preliminary Con- 
vention, as a matter of fact not very much smaller than our 
reduced Convention in Philadelphia during the war at 
which there were some sixty delegates. There would seem 
to be little excuse left for the Convention itself, and the 
preliminary meeting would take at least three full days, for 
the Board sits for two full days including evening sessions 
as It Is now. 

It would seem to approach the pre-Convention meetings 
suggested by the N. J. Chapter. 

To my mind these suggestions seem to complicate 
procedure rather than simplify it. 

The present machinery seems to me adequate. The 
Institute Committees give the various suggestions de- 
tailed consideration, and report their advice to the Board. 
The Board, from a somewhat broader view point, decides 
how far action should be taken by the Institute, and so 
reports to the Convention. The Convention, representing 
by delegates all the Chapters, ought, in my opinion, to 
consider and act upon all these matters, either supporting 
the Board or taking action more or less at variance accord- 
ing to majority sentiment. 

Mr. Lirtie: Well, Mr. Shaw, it doesn’t look as if our 
point of view was shared by the Secretary. 

Tue Secretary: On the contrary, I have much sym- 
pathy with it. I would much rather listen to such talks as 
Mr. Corbett’s, than to listen to long debates, and then 
count the ayes and noes. The fact is that being the filter 
through which all suggestions have to pass on their way to 
the Board, I have an opportunity to compare them all, 
to see how they conflict, and how some fail to pass through 
the screen of practicability, that first process of elimination. 

Underlying many of the suggestions, I think, lies the 
fact that when all is said and done most of us are particu- 
larly interested in certain phases of our profession, and 
very few are equally interested in all phases. The result is 
that at Conventions every one has to listen, perhaps half 
the time, to discussions on subjects of little personal 
interest, which therefore seem of proportionately little 
importance and annoyingly boresome. 

You, Mr. Little, would like to see the Board settle these 
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dull items, and so would others; but we can’t all agree as 
to which are the dull items. There are always some 
delegates interested to discuss each subject before the Con- 
vention, and the President was reminded at the last Con- 
vention by Mr. Holsman that it was not proper to shut off 
debates merely because the question was called for. 

Mr. Saxe: It seems to me that regardless of just how the 
Conventions are handled, there should be some publicity 
given to their actions. This year there was a lack of any 
general publicity relating to the work of the Convention. 

Tue Secretary: I think you are not aware of the steps 
now taken in this regard. This year, as last year also, Mr. 
Kemper sent a copy of the Convention Program to 220 
newspaper representatives in Washington with a special 
letter inviting them to attend the afternoon sessions of 
Wednesday and Thursday, and the evening session of 
Thursday. Invitations to the exhibition were also sent to 
this list, and representatives of the four Washington papers 
were specially invited, both to the Convention and the 
Exhibition. 

There was a special Committee on duty to render public 
information service to the Press during the sessions and the 
Editors of the leading Architectural Magazines were as 
usual invited to be present, and I believe were so. 

Mr. Saxe: I did not realize that these steps had been 
taken. 

Tue Secretary: You will find this action now reported 
in detail in your copy of the Minutes of the Pre-Convention 
Board Meeting on Page 5. 

I noticed good accounts of the Convention every day in 
the Washington papers. To what extent the reporters 
sent news items to other cities, I do not know. 


(To be continued.) 


The Courts Settle It 


“A Reasonable Rent is Ten Per cent, Court Finds’: So 
runs the caption in the New York Times of September ist 
in reference to the decision laid down by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in Brooklyn. In this 
ruling the following is given as the method to be used in 
determining what is a fair rent in any given case: 


“1. Determine the present fair market value of the premises. 
This may be done by offering opinion evidence as to both fee and 
rental value or by introducing other competent evidence. 

“2. Determine the gross rentals demanded by the landlord. 

“3, Determine the allowable operating expenses for the last 
year. These ordinarily consist of payment for taxes, water rates, 
insurance, janitor services, necessary legal expenses made by the 
landlord incidental to maintaining his right to possession and 
necessary expenses actually paid out for collecting rents; also 
payments for necessary supplies incident to the use of the premises, 
such as coal, gas and electricity; also necessary current repairs for 
the year. Allowance should also be made for loss of rents by 
reason of vacancies or tenants failing to pay; allowance for annual 
depreciation, if established by fair proof, should be made upon the 
fair market value of the buildings. 

“4, Deduct from the gross rentals the operating expenses and 
this will give the net rental. 

“5. If this net rental does not exceed 10 per cent of the present 
value of the property, then the rent demanded is not unreasonable. 
The reasonableness of a rent charge may vary under changing 
financial conditions. Upon the proof in this record (the case at 
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bar) showing the return upon other well recognized and generally 
accepted forms of investment, we think that 10 per cent as a net 
return to an owner of real property is not unreasonable, but such a 
percentage might be excessive if the evidence showed a different 
situation regarding other investments.” 


Clearly the question is not disposed of by this ruling. 
The item of rent is in question; the court says that rent 
depends upon the “value” of a property. But the value 
of a property, again recalling the words of the court, 
“depends upon evidence as to both fee and rental value or 
by introducing other competent evidence.” 

To put this in other words, it is the value of property 
which hangs upon the income to be derived from it. The 
income to be derived from it is settled by the operation of 
the so-called law of supply and demand; but the working 
out of the law of supply and demand is a matter of charging 
all that the traffic will bear. “Charging all that the 
traffic will bear” is not here used in a derogatory sense, nor 
with a view of suggesting that those who so act are to be 
regarded as acting in other than in an entirely exemplary 
manner, as things go. What this court ruling amounts to 
is to return the entire question of the fixing of rents to the 
field of business traffic. For the court sweeps aside as of no 
consequence whatsoever the question of the cost of pro- 
ducing houses, for the court says: “The evidence shows 
that at the present time one can buy, with reasonable 
safety, first mortgage coupon bonds that are producing 
income at 8% to 814%. The investor in real estate, if 
building is to be encouraged, should get at least as much 
income from real property, with its dependent worries, as 
the investor in mortgages and franchises.” 

So it would seem that by this judicial decision we return 
to the former situation. Those who live in houses must 
bid among themselves for the privilege and they must also, 
as a group, bid against the field of other enterprises for the 
use of materials, services and money. Failure to bid high 
enough carries the usual consequences. But what of it? 
The N. Y. Tribune of recent date in a caption tells of a 
man who “solves rent problem by living in hole in ground.” 
One must be resourceful to get on these days. This is no 
doubt as it should be under the price system. 

But while the judges in Brooklyn were deciding that, in 
the case of the landlords it was best to turn back to the 
practice of business traffic and charging what the traffic 
would bear, Judge Landis, in Chicago, was deciding that 
in the case of labor the practices of business traffic and 
charging what the traffic would bear was not to be tol- 
erated. For he ruled in the arbitration case involving 
forty-seven building trade crafts in Chicago that there 
must be drastic cuts in wages. The basis of this ruling, if 
the reporter understands correctly, was not in the relation 
of wages to the cost and the standard of living, but that 
trade union regulations had operated to increase the cost 
and curtail the production of buildings. A smaller wage 
is to be the penalty. Labor is to pay for having organized 
to effect ways and means of selling its effort at a high price. 

The gist of these two rulings is this: We propose, in 
order to stimulate the production of buildings, that the 
returns from investment be increased and that the pay for 
materially productive work be diminished. 

But what is proposed is puzzling when viewed in relation 
to what has happened to cotton. In the case of cotton it 
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may be stated that there has been no “over production” 
of cotton during the last five years. But owing to the 
financial transactions involved in its production, the hold- 
ings of stocks in storage, and the inability of the consuming 
world to buy at the inflated price, it was seen a year ago 
that if the financial world was to get out whole, it was 
imperative that a smaller crop be harvested in 1921. 
When the government report of September disclosed that 
the crop would amount to less than half the normal, the 
work of those who had brought about this shortage was 
looked upon as “constructive.” Prices would rise. 

In financial circles, in commercial journals, in press 
editorials, we learn that for the good of business traffic it 
is better to have a shortage of 7,000,000 bales of cotton 
than that prices should stand at a pre-war level to which 
they recently fell. Of this shortage in cotton it may be 
said that it was an “act of good,” or that it was a “ volun- 
tary” effort on the part of producers. But the N. Y. 
Fournal of Commerce disclosed in its news items during the 
past year, without the slightest attempt to conceal, just 
what measures had been resorted to by those engaged in 
business traffic to sabotage the cotton crop of 1921 to half 
the normal. 

The Brooklyn judges in the case of the landlords recog- 
nize that under the price system, sabotage is blameless. 
The Press, for the most part, in the case of the landlords 
and universally in the case of cotton, also recognized that 
sabotage is blameless under the price system. But neither 
the Court nor the Press acknowledged that sabotage on the 
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Cuicaco has been selected as the meeting place of the next 
Convention of the Institute. The time has been fixed, accerding 
to custom, for the Spring of 1922, but the exact date is now 
under consideration and will probably be announced in our next 
issue. 

Memeers of the Institute write us in protest at the practice 
of manufacturers and agents who address an increasing number 
of inquiries of a more or less general nature, to architects, without 
the enclosure of a stamp or stamped envelope for reply. Those 
who write say that those guilty of the practice ought not to be 
surprised at the small number of answers received. 


Tue first Chapter to take action on the question of reducing 
the number of delegates to conventions of the Institute, a subject 
latterly discussed in our own columns, is that of Wisconsin. Atits 
last meeting the Chapter voted to recommend that the basis for 
delegate representation be changed to that of one delegate for 
each twenty Institute members in the Chapter, it being under- 
stood, of course, that the initial number of two delegates per 
Chapter, independent of the per capita compilation, remain as 
at present. The Executive Committee of the Illinois Chapter 
has likewise recommended the same basis to the Chapter itself. 
The recommendation very likely may have been acted upon ere 
these lines are read by our subscribers. 


Prorosats for the building of “Dormitory Towns” in Wales 
involve what seems to be a new terminology only. A special 
Government Committee has been at work considering the pretty 
desperate living conditions of the Welsh miners, and has, in its 
report, recommended the building of new towns quite away from 
the mines. “The phrase dormitory towns,” comments the 
Manchester Guardian, “‘is perhaps not aitogether happy; after all, 
there is nothing unusual in a miner or any other kind of worker 
making a train journey to his work, and in Lancashire it is com- 
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part of labor falls within the category of blameless action. 

It is not enough in trying to account for these divergent 
views of the same thing to say that it is all a matter of bias 
or due to self regarding interests. Trade unionism is not 
looked upon as falling within the frame of the present 
institutional scheme: it is looked upon as alien. But trade 
unionism is quite as much a part of capitalism as the 
organization of financial interests, the trusts, and big 
business. And in its outlook, at least for the most part 
it is thoroughly capitalistic and it resorts to a capitalistic 
method to secure its gains. This is necessarily so under 
the price system, for no one is free to act except it be with a 
view of controlling output. Not to control output; not 
to seek to sell at the highest price; not to charge all that the 
traffic will bear—in a word, not to place the consideration 
of price above product is for the individual or the group to 
invite defeat. 

Our ways are the ways of sabotage. We are not pro- 
ducing: Europe is not producing. Hundreds of thousands 
of freight cars are idle; thousands of locomotives are idle. 
There are millions of men without employment; they are 
selling them on Boston Common. And Mr. Hoover says 
of the grand sabotage of cotton: “Happily there is a short 
crop of cotton this year.” 

And in the face of this shame, confusion, and defeat, we 
go right on trusting that we can substitute earnings upon 
investment and financial business for materially productive 
work. I think the courts have not settled it. 

Freperick L. ACKERMAN. 


Notes 


mon among both miners and cotton operatives. The import- 
ance of the South Wales scheme lies in its suggestion to create 
afresh residential centres for a great industrial population. This 
is proposed because South Wales presents a very different problem 
from any other area. The coalfields and the mining villages are 
in deep narrow valleys, often wide enough only to give room for 
river, road, and railway to run together. A map showing rivers 
and railways makes the district look like a gridiron. Nowhere 
perhaps is the life of the worker so much conditioned by his 
physical surroundings. Much of the industrial unrest, the ex- 
treme forms of political opinion, the self-centred outlook which one 
finds among the South Wales workers come from the narrowness 
and joylessness of their life. They are crowded in miserable 
houses on the steep sides of mountains, experiencing little contact 
with the outside world, without the civic institutions and social 
interests which even in the most congested industrial towns of 
the North develop the sense of community. The segregation of 
the miner from other classes of the population is one reason why 
he seems slow to recognize how his industry is bound up with 
other industries, and why he acts with so little regard for broader 
considerations. In South Wales this segregation has gone 
farthest. The Committee’s scheme recognizes clearly that these 
conditions produce discontent and unrest. Their solution is 
the housing of the miners in the fertile southern plain at the mouth 
of the mining valleys. Here in fifteen centres new towns can 
be built up with all the amenities of modern town-planning and 
public services. As a start they suggest the development experi- 
mentally of two centres. The main objection will be that of 
finance, and they rely for financial assistance from the State. 
Still, if as they propose there is a rearrangement of the local 
government system of South Wales, the scheme could be carried 
out as part of the housing plans of the mining areas and should 
not involve any great additional outlay.” 
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